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Our  Mammy 


“ The  other  dark  one 
Leans  from  Heaven 
Brooding  still 
To  calm  me.” 

— HOWARD  WEEDEN. 


Our  Mammy 


HE  dark  cloud  of  Southern  slavery  is  rift¬ 
ed  by  a  ray  of  sunshine  that  falls  upon 
the  turbaned  head  and  majestic  figure  of 
Mammy  Sukey.  At  home,  on  the  sunny 
plains  of  Africa,  she  had  been  a  princess. 
I  remember  with  what  a  thrill  of  mingled  pleasure 
and  pain  my  nearest  sister  and  I  used  to  welcome 
her  promise  to  tell  us  how  she  had  “disobeyed  herma 
and  was  carried  off  by  the  sailors.”  She  had  been 
told  not  to  go  over  the  hill  from  whose  top  she  and 
her  dusky  playmates  from  her  native  village  looked 
down  with  wild  curiosity  at  the  white  sails  of  the  great 
ships,  such  as  they  had  never  seen  before,  and  learned 
alas !  to  know  too  well  in  all  the  horrors  of  a  crowded 
“slaver.”  Mammy  always  ended  that  story  by  saying, 
“Pray  to  the  good  Lord,  my  children,  not  to  let  you 
forget  to  min’  yo’ma,  but  thank  Him,  too,  who  brings 
good  out  of  evil  to  His  children,  for  without  that  sin 
and  misery  your  mammy  would  be  a  heathen  princess 
now,  killin’  prisoners  and  maybe  eatin’  'em  too.” 

At  this  awful  admingling  of  good  and  evil,  we  lit¬ 
erally  swarmed  over  mammy  and  the  baby  sister  she 
was  sure  to  have  in  her  lap,  to  be  sheltered  in  her  pro¬ 
tecting  arms  from  the  cannibals  that  her  words,  as- 
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sisted  by  awe-inspiring  tones  and  nods,  had  conjured 
before  us.  Then  mammy  would  soothe  and  cuddle  us 
and  add,  “Yes,  an’  your  mammy  wouldn’t  ever  have 
had  her  precious  babies  here  in  her  arms  either  if  all 
that  hadn’t  happened  ;  ”  which  addendum  nearly  de¬ 
stroyed  the  previously  emphasized  moral,  for  the  diso¬ 
bedience  which  had  brought  mammy  to  us  was  surely 
providential ! 

When  my  sweet  mother  laid  her  new-born  child 
into  mammy’s  loving  arns  held  so  eagerly  to  receive  it, 
and  taking  it  so  tenderly,  so  caressingly  and  yet  with 
a  touch  of  dignity  never  lacking  in  her  bearing,  I  have 
heard  her  say,  “My  children’s  first  cradle  is  of  ebony 
and  never  had  queen  more  royal  one.”  Mammy  nev¬ 
er  forgot  her  royal  lineage,  nor  would  she  allow  her 
fellow  servants  to  do  so.  Nothing  would  induce  her 
to  take  her  meals  with  the  other  servants.  She  said 
she  “must  remember  what  was  due  to  her  father’s 
daughter.”  My  mother,  as  her  mother  had  done  be¬ 
fore  her,  always  sent  mammy’s  meals  from  our  table 
to  the  nursery,  where  she  reigned  supreme.  Mam¬ 
my’s  English  was  very  pure  and  sweet,  for  she  had 
learned  it  from  association  with  cultivated  Southern 
people,  and  it  was  free  from  any  trace  of  dialect,  un¬ 
less  our  Northern  friends  would  so  describe  the  mu¬ 
sical  slurring  of  the  r’s  and  dropping  of  the  g’s  com¬ 
mon  to  most  Southern  people.  To  us,  mammy’s  voice 
was  the  sweetest  in  all  the  world.  Whenever  guests 
made  it  inconvenient  to  have  the  younger  children 
in  the  dining-room,  it  was  our  delight  to  have  our 
meals  with  mammy,  humbly  attended  by  Ginnie  and 
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Alice,  the  young  colored  girls  who  stood  in  mortal 
terror  of  her.  To  us  she  was  only  gentle,  loving,  pa¬ 
tient.  Sometimes  she  would  sing  to  us — low  croon¬ 
ing  songs  in  words  of  some  strange  language.  I 
think  now  it  must  have  been  some  remembered 
sounds  of  her  own  far-away  childhood,  “near  Afric’s 
sunny  fountains.”  Sometimes  she  sang  the  sweet  old 
hymns  she  had  learned  in  the  land  which,  though  it 
had  given  her  slavery,  had  brought  her  to  her  Saviour. 
That,  she  would  say  over  and  over,  was  God’s  way  of 
leading  us  “through  the  darkness  of  Egypt  to  the 
light  of  the  everlasting  gospel.”  The  words,  to  us  in¬ 
comprehensible,  seemed  to  herself  full  of  comfort. 

We  children  loved  to  gather  around  mammy’s 
big  rocking  chair,  with  its  broad,  flat  arms  whereon 
two  might  perch — always  our  yellow-haired  brother 
whom  she  adoringly  called  “King,”  and  our  eldest  sis¬ 
ter,  with  almost  equal  loyalty  called  “Queen  Bess” — 
my  mate  sister  and  myself  on  the  low,  broad  step  of 
this  big  chair,  the  other  two  on  low  chairs,  drawn  up 
as  close  as  possible  to  her  side,  while  the  “long  baby” 
lay  upon  her  lap,  sucking  its  fists  or  dabbling  them  a- 
bout  in  the  happy  content  mammy  could  always  bring 
to  her  nurslings.  We  took  turns  choosing  stories. 
If  “King”  was  good  and  “didn’t  tease  his  little  sisters, 
like  the  gentleman  he  was,”  his  turn,  by  some  loving 
jugglery,  came  oftener  than  any  other  and  was  sure 
to  call  forth  stories  of  mammy’s  royal  father  in  battle 
array,  with  head  dress  plucked  from  fierce  sea-eagle, 
and  a  shield  of  lion  or  leopard  skins.  If  “Queen  Bess” 
could  choose,  the  story  was  of  General  LaFayette’s 
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second  visit  to  America  and  of  his  friend  General 
Washington.  The  party  had  stopped  at  our  grandfa¬ 
ther’s  house  and  our  dear  mother,  then  a  tiny  girl, 
was  one  of  the  flower-girls  to  greet  him  and  throw 
roses  in  his  path.  Gentle  “Dove”  chose  stories  of 
good  fairies,  stories  “with  happy  endings.”  All  mam¬ 
my’s  stories,  whatever  their  beginnings,  ended  with 
loving  counsel  to  “mind  our  father  and  mother  and 
grow  to  be  as  good  and  great  as  they  and  their  par¬ 
ents  before  them.” 

Through  the  mist  of  years  comes  the  picture  of 
our  mother  as  she  sat  beside  the  first  dead  lamb  in 
that  cherished  flock— the  darkened  parlor,  the  young 
father,  his  stately  head  bowed  over  the  crib  where  lay 
the  marble  image  of  his  little  girl ;  and  I  see  mammy, 
swayed  with  sorrow  as  a  willow  tree  is  swayed  with 
storm  wind,  but  ready  as  always  for  loving  service, 
taking  the  tiny  figure  in  the  tender  arms  that  were 
first  to  hold  the  loving  child,  and  laying  her  with 
yearning  gentleness  in  the  last  cradle  that  form 
should  ever  press.  And  when  mammy  was  called  to 
leave  the  household  that  had  been  to  her  a  true  home, 
of  which  she  was  an  honored  and  beloved  member, 
they  made  her  last  resting  place  beside  the  little  child 
she  had  so  tearfully  laid  to  sleep. 

Some  of  that  happy  family  still  wait  and  watch 
for  the  Master’s  call ;  the  graves  of  some  of  the  others 
are  far  apart ;  mammy’s  “King”  laid  down  his  young 
life  for  a  little  South  American  state,  in  its  gallant 
fight  for  freedom,  and  sleeps  in  the  land  for  which  he 
died.  But  when  the  resurrection  morn  shall  dawn  in- 
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deed,  I  know  the  mother  and  mistress  will  first  find 
perfect  happiness  in  the  reunion  of  all  she  loved,  and 
she  and  mammy  will  rejoice  together  in  the  gathering 
of  “the  children  whom  God  hath  given  them.”  I 
know  mammy’s  dear,  dark  face  will  be  among  the 
first  that  will  smile  into  mine  on  that  day,  for 
“those  that  are  faithful  in  love  will  God  bring  with 
Him.” 
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THE  CAPTAIN 


Uncle  Billy’s  Mo’ners 


Y  son,  this  glimpse  of  you  has  been  a 
delight,  but  I  think  you  had  better 
join  your  command.  It  might  move. 
I  hear  rumors  that  the  enemy  are  ad¬ 
vancing  up  the  Orange  Road.”  The 
speaker  was  a  tall  and  stately  gentleman,  whose  gray 
hair  alone  showed  that  the  snows  of  sixty  winters  had 
fallen  upon  his  proud  head.  His  eyes  were  dark  and 
bright,  and  they  shone  with  a  proud  and  tender  light 
as  he  spoke  to  the  young  man  in  the  undress  uniform 
of  a  Confederate  captain,  who  was  lounging  in  deli¬ 
cious  restfulness  in  the  big  sitting-room,  making  the 
most  of  his  brief  holiday  and  glimpse  of  home. 

“Then  you  are  certainly  right,  father ;  the  sooner 
the  better,”  he  answered.  “May  I  trouble  you  to 
speak  to  Cupid?  My  sweet  cousin  has  not  yet  fin¬ 
ished  the  yellow  cuff  of  my  new  uniform,  and  I  have 
to  be  here  to  instruct  her.  Please  tell  Cupid  to  have 
both  horses  ready  in  the  stable  yard  ;  and,  Sis,  won’t 
you  put  up  a  haversack  of  some  of  your  good  dinner  ? 
General  Ashby  will  like  a  lunch  prepared  by  your  fair 
hands,  I  know.” 

The  young  girl  thus  pressed  into  service  laughed 
and  patted  his  hand  lovingly,  as  she  answered,  “Of 
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course  I  will,  flatterer.”  She  rose  promptly,  only 
pausing  to  press  a  kiss  upon  the  dark  head  bent  over 
the  work  of  the  other  girl  who  sat  beside  him,  busily 
plying  her  needle  to  fasten  the  yellow  cavalry-cuff  to 
the  coat  in  her  hand. 

“This  has  been  a  delicious  furlough,  hasn’t  it, 
Lillian  ?”  the  young  captain  said.  “It  was  such  luck 
getting  it  at  the  last  moment.  I  had  to  ride  all  night 
but  I  got  here  in  time  to  see  all  the  hands  come  up 
for  ‘Chris’mas  gif”,  and  to  wonder  at  and  admire  the 
display  you  and  sister  made  of  aprons  and  handker¬ 
chiefs  and  even  red  calico  dresses  for  the  twins.  And 
my  haversack  of  tobacco  and  pipes,  borrowed  from  the 
Yanks  at  our  little  surprise  party  in  their  honor  yes¬ 
terday,  helped  out  with  the  men’s  share,  didn’t  it  ?  I 
tell  you  that  was  rare  sport,  Lillian.  Just  as  the 
Yanks  were  getting  their  breakfast  ready,  you  know. 
We  didn’t  have  to  stop  for  ours,  because  we  didn’t  hap¬ 
pen  to  have  any,  and  we  charged  right  into  their  camp 
and  we  got  their  bacon  while  it  was  brown  and  crisp, 
and  before  it  had  time  to  get  cold.  The  fellows  just 
skipped,  some  of  them  in  cool  costumes  for  the  sea¬ 
son.  You  know  the  fork  I  brought  you  for  a  Christmas 
gift  was  General  Pat  Wilson’s,  picked  up  by  his  break¬ 
fast  table.  You  should  appreciate  its  historic  value,” 
said  the  gay  young  cavalier,  laughing  at  the  memory  of 
that  morning  raid. 

“Yes,  indeed,  it  was  nice  to  have  you  to  make  a 
merry  Christmas  for  us  all,”  the  girl  answered  with  a 
little  tremor  in  her  voice,  “but  I  want  you  to  go  quick¬ 
ly  now  ;  uncle  thinks  it  is  dangerous  for  you  to  stay.” 
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“Father  is  mighty  right.  It  is  always  dangerous 
for  me  to  stay  near  you,  little  lady-love.  I  love  my  head 
as  well  as  my  heart.  I  have  lost  one  and  am  fast  losing 
the  other,  and  I  had  better  seek  safety  in  flight.” 

“Like  the  poor  Yankees  you  were  just  laughing 
at”,  said  Lillian  mischievously.  “But  Harry,  do  go. 
It  scares  me  nearly  to  death  to  think  of  your  being 
captured  when  you  are  on  little  visits  like  this.  Think 
of  poor  Captain  Beale  ;  they  called  him  a  spy  when  he 
was  found  at  home,  just  like  this.” 

“I  have  been  captured  long  ago,  sweetheart,  and 
I  haven’t  the  least  desire  to  escape”,  the  captain  an¬ 
swered  gaily,  but  the  girl  was  too  earnest  to  be  de¬ 
terred  in  her  efforts  to  speed  his  departure. 

“Here,  your  uniform  is  all  ready”,  she  said,  “now 
say  goodby  like  a  good  boy.” 

She  tried  to  speak  bravely,  as  she  lifted  a  flush¬ 
ed  face  and  dark  eyes  bright  with  tears  which  would 
start  in  spite  of  all  her  efforts. 

“O,  Harry;  I  should  die  if  anything  happened  to 
you’”  she  said. 

“Don’t  be  frightened,  darling,  1  have  too  much  to 
live  for  to  take  any  needless  risks”,  he  whispered,  as 
he  held  her  close  for  one  moment,  and  kissed  the  pret¬ 
ty,  quivering  lips.  Then,  as  his  father’s  voice  called 
him  in  hurried  tones,  he  placed  her  gently  upon  the 
sofa,  where  she  buried  her  face  in  the  pillows,  and 
without  daring  to  look  back,  he  stepped  into  the  great 
hall.  His  sister  hastily  thrust  a  haversack  into  his 
hands,  and  his  father  said  in  low  and  anxious  tones, 
“Harry,  my  boy,  don’t  let  Lily  know  that  the  house 
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is  surrounded.  You  must  be  concealed  somewhere.” 

“Not  in  the  house,  father.  You  all  mustn’t  have 
any  more  of  that  sort  of  thing  because  of  me.  Mam¬ 
my  will  take  care  of  me.  Manage  to  tell  Cupid  to  join 
me  as  soon  as  the  moon  goes  down.  He  is  sure  to 
have  hidden  the  horses  all  right.” 

He  clasped  his  father’s  hand  with  a  quick,  warm 
pressure,  and  as  he  kissed  his  sister  Virginia,  he  said, 
“Don’t  let  Lillian  worry  about  me.  She  knows  I  will 
be  safe  with  Mammy.  But  don’t  any  of  you  come  near 
her  cabin ;  it  may  be  watched.” 

The  slim,  soldierly  figure  disappeared  down  the 
basement  steps,  as  a  loud  knock  at  the  door  announc¬ 
ed  the  unwelcome  guests. 

Down  in  her  cabin,  aunt  Nancy  peered  anxiously 
through  her  window. 

“I  does  wish  dat  chile  wouldn’  ac’  so  resky”,  she 
said,  “I  nuvver  have  a  minute’s  peace  o’  min’  whilst 
he  near  me — and  Gord  knows,  I  nuvver  have  none 
when  he’s  out  o’ my  sight.  I  said  yistiddy,  ’twouldn’ 
be  Chris’mus  ef  my  baby  warn’  here,  an’  sencede  min¬ 
ute  he  rode  up  to  the  do’  so  straight  an’  tall  and  proud 
in  his  regimentals,  I’ve  been  mos’  distracted  fur  fear 
some  ob  dem  Yankees  was  gwine  to  ketch  him.  An’ 
yonder  lies  dat  ole  nigger  drunk,  an’  me  fa’r  wearin’ 
myse’f  out  ’bout  my  chile,  bedout  him  addin’  to  my 
complifications.”  The  old  woman  turned  from  her 
vigil  at  the  window  to  glance  wrathfully  at  a  small, 
dark  figure  stretched  before  the  open  fire,  lying  in  the 
limp  and  heavy  sleep  which,  on  the  plantation,  indi¬ 
cated  “too  much  Chris’mus.” 
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The  sound  of  approaching  horses’  hoofs  drew  her 
again  to  the  window,  a  startled  look  upon  her  wrinkled 
face.  A  moment  later,  she  saw  a  slight  movement  in 
the  shrubbery  near  her  cabin  and  a  look  of  relief  came 
into  her  eyes.  There  was  a  moment  of  breathless  sus¬ 
pense,  and  then  a  knock  at  her  door  brought  her  to 
her  feet.  It  was  merely  a  signal,  for  in  the  same  in¬ 
stant  the  young  captain  pulled  the  latch-string  and  en¬ 
tered  the  cabin. 

“Yass,  honey,  I  done  seen  ’em,”  the  old  woman 
said,  “yond’s  yo’  coat.  Slip  into  it  quick.”  And 
without  further  parley,  she  reached  across  her  sleeping 
liege  lord,  and  put  her  hand  up  the  chimney,  drawing 
thence  a  handful  of  soot.  As  she  drew  back,  she 
stumbled  a  little,  in  her  haste,  over  the  prostrate  figure 
on  the  hearth. 

“Dat  settles  you,  mister”,  she  muttered  angrily, 
as  she  began  to  rub  the  soot  over  Captain  Harry’s  fair 
young  face,  “you  give  me  a  heap  o’  trouble,  an’  now 
I  mek  you  some  ’count  to  my  chile.  Nemmin’,  I  gwi’ 
fix  you.  Y ou’ll  wish  you  turned  f’um  sin  to  repentance, 
lak  I  tol’  you  to,  ’fo’  I  get  done  widyou.”  Then  with 
a  sudden  change  of  voice,  “Here,  honey,  will  you  jus’ 
tek  hoi’  o’  disyere  lounge  what  Miss  Ferginia  give  me 
to  res’  my  ole  bones,  so  I  could  lay  down  bedout  sp’il- 
in’  my  chulip  quilt  what  I  worked  on  for  seven  years 
constant.  Dat’ s  right.  Jes’ move  it  up  near  de  win¬ 
der.  But  here,  my  chile,  fust  spread  down  dis  com¬ 
fort  to  roll  my  precious  chile  in  so  you  won’t  tek  col’, 
’cause  you  gwi’  lay  under  there,  but  fust  we  twogwine 
put  disyere  drunken  ole  nigger  on  de  lounge.  Bottom 
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rail  on  top  dis  time  sho’,”  she  chuckled,  as  she  moved 
quickly,  helping  to  carry  out  her  plans  while  she  ex¬ 
plained  them.  “We  gwi’  lay  him  out,  dat’s  what  we 
gwi’  do  wid  hint.  Whiskey  ain’  de  only  thing  kin  lay 
ole  Billy  out.  He’s  been  dead  in  cruspusses  an  sins 
long  enough  now,  an’  I’m  jes’  fixin’  to  show  him. 

She  turned  to  her  beloved  “closet”  and  took  a 
large  white  sheet  from  the  shelf  and  handed  it  to  the 
young  officer.  “Put  it  all  over  de  lounge,  she  com¬ 
manded. 

The  Captain  obeyed,  shaking  with  laughter,  in 
spite  of  the  urgency  of  the  need  for  concealment. 

“Stop  it,  honey,”  said  Aunt  Nancy,  sharply,  as 
together  they  turned  to  the  limp  figure  by  the  fire. 
“Laughin’  do’n  suit  de  house  o’  mo’anin’,  and  niggers 
and  Yankees  is  powerful  fon’  o’prowlin’. 

As  Harry  McGruder  laid  the  little  Negro  upon 
the  improvised  bier,  Aunt  Nancy  spread  a  second 
white  sheet  over  him,  and  seizing  the  pine  torches 
whose  blaze  lighted  the  little  room,  she  smothered  the 
flames  in  the  ashes. 

“Roll  under,  quick,  honey,  and  Gord  bless  you,” 
she  said.  “Dem  Yankees  won’t  trouble  a  dead  nigger. 
Maybe  dey’ll  come  in  to  ’zamine  us.  Yankees  loves 
to  study  niggers,  same’s  ef  we  was  sompin’  wild,  but 
dey  won’  do  us  no  damage,  long  as  Billy  stays  daid.  I 
declar’  he  do  look  mighty  daid  and  pitiful,”  and  with 
a  sudden  impulse  Aunt  Nancy  put  the  sheet  gently 
from  the  old  man’s  face,  and  kissed  the  damp  forehead 
of  the  little  Negro  whom  she  bullied  and  browbeat 
and  truly  loved  and  worked  for  during  forty  years. 
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“Now,  I’m  gwi’  summon  some  mo’ners  He’s 
ben  so  weak  and  triflin  hyar  lately ;  ’twon’t  ’stonish 
none  ob  ’em.” 

Aunt  Nancy  mounted  a  few  steps  of  the  ladder 
which  led  into  the  loft-room,  and  putting  her  head 
through  the  trap-door,  she  called,  “Wake  up  ye.re, 
Willy um  Robert,  wake  up  and  go  tell  de  folks  you' 
gran ’pop  is  daid,  daid,  chile.  Tell  em  to  come  an’ 
mo’n.  You  tell  yo’ ma  and  Aunt  Lucy  and  Louisa, 
and  dat  nigger  Frank  Wormley,  whar’ always  bringin’’ 
Billy  brandy.  Dat’s  whut  done  de  mischief.  An’ 
you  be  sho’  to  tell  Aun’  .Ceely.  When  Ceely  mo’ns, 
everybody  knows  dey’s  mo’nin’  goin’  on  sho’  ’nough. 
An’  then,  chile,  you  run  an’  tell  Miss  Ferginia,  can 
she  come  to  Mammy  jes’  one  minute  in  her  trouble. 
Now,  run,  chile !” 

It  is  no  light  task  to  rouse  a  twelve-year-old  Ne¬ 
gro  boy  from  his  first  sleep,  but  her  startling  news 
waked  William  Robert  effectively,  and  his  bare  feet 
were  soon  pattering  from  house  to  house  in  the  quar¬ 
ters,  as  he  made  his  startling  announcement  with 
much  pomp  and  circumstance.  Then  he  darted  to¬ 
wards  the  “Gre’t  House,”,  and  before  he  was  out  of 
sight,  weeping  and  wailing  friends  had  come  to  join 
Aunt  Nancy  who  sat,  with  her  head  enveloped  in  a 
funereal  black  shawl,  at  the  head  of  the  lounge  where¬ 
on  Uncle  Billy  lay. 

At  the  foot  of  the  lounge,  there  was  no  room  to 
approach,  for  the  big  bed  with  its.  gorgeous  “chulip 
quilt”  did  not  allow  space.  The  men  and  women 
gathered  around  the  fire-place,  where  the  ashes  gleam- 
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ed  white  in  the  moonlight,  for  the  brightly  burning 
cones  and  torches  had  all  been  covered  and  choked 
with  them,  and  a  dismal  tallow  dip  burned  faintly  in 
the  moonlit  cabin. 

Swaying  herself  back  and  forth,  having  worked  her¬ 
self  into  sympathy  with  the  weird  conditions  she  had 
conjured  up,  Aunt  Nancy  was  grim  and  unapproach¬ 
able  in  her  grief.  The  invited  mourners  stood  silent¬ 
ly  in  awe-struck  groups  about  the  fire-place  until  Wil¬ 
liam  Robert’s  return  relieved  the  situation  to  some  ex¬ 
tent.  That  small  Negro  told  a  wonderful  story  of 
Uncle  Billy’s  sudden  passing,  which  grew  with  what 
it  fed  upon  as  soon  as  he  found  Aunt  Nancy  did  not 
contradict  him. 

Then  the  door  softly  opened  and  Virginia  came 
in.  Going  up  to  Aunt  Nancy,  she  put  her  arms  about 
her,  saying  softly, 

“O,  Mammy,  I  didn’t  know  Uncle  Billy  was  so 
sick.  Why  didn’t  you  send  for  us  sooner  ?  I  was 
trying  to  quiet  Lily  when  William  Robert  came  up  to 
the  house.  You  know  the  Yankees  are  all  over  the 
house,  looking  for  brother.  I  left  papa  with  Lillian, 
and  I  just  came  as  quickly  as  I  could  to  tell  you  how 
dreadfully  sorry  we  are  about  our  dear  good  old  Uncle 
Billy.” 

The  old  woman  opened  her  arms  and  pressed  the 
fair  young  head  to  the  loving  breast  where  it  had  lain 
so  often,  and  bending  as  if  to  listen  to  the  low-voiced 
words  of  sympathy,  she  whispered  : 

“Don’  you  worry  ’bout  dat  ole  nigger,  my  lamb. 
My  boy  is  all  right  an’  safe,  an’  ole  Billy  ain’  no  kin’ 
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o  daid  but  daid  drunk,  daid  in  his  sins  and  whiskey.” 

Aloud  she  said,  “De  Good  book  says,  ‘Blessed 
are  de  daid  dat  die  in  the  Lawd.’  I  wonder  kin  dat 
be  sayed  ob  all  dat’s  here.”  She  rolled  her  eyes  at 
her  enemy,  Prank,  as  she  added,  “De  Book  says  too, 

‘Woe  to  dem  dat  put  dey  bottles  to  dey  neighbors’ 
lips.’” 

Quite  crushed,  Frank  turned  to  his  nearest  com¬ 
panion  and  said, 

“For  Gord’s  sake,  sing  sumpin’,  sister,  or  Aunt 
Nancy’ll  put  de  evil  eye  on  me,  sho’.” 

The  little  group  began,  as  if  with  one  accord,  to 
croon  a  low,  mournful  song  without  words,  and  beck- 
oning  to  her  faithful  maid,  Jinny  Dean,  who  had  ac¬ 
companied  her,  Virginia,  after  a  few  more  whispered 
words  to  Aunt  Nancy,  slipped  away,  half  crying,  half 
laughing,  to  tell  the  story  at  the  “Gre’t  House.” 

“Tell  Cupid  to  come  ez  soon  ez  he  thinks  it  bes’ 
to  be  movin’  ”  was  Aunt  Nancy’s  parting  whisper  to 
Virginia,  “an’  ef  you  can’t  get  rid  ob  de  Yankees, 
keep  ’em  close  in  de  house.  Tell  Miss  Lily  dat’s  de 
way  she  kin  he’p  her  capt’in.” 

As  the  young  girl  turned  away  from  the  cabin 
door,  she  heard  the  Negroes  begin  to  sing,  swaying, 
weeping,  and  improvising  in  a  breath  : 

“O,  our  brother’s  gone  and  lef’  us, 

Praise  de  Lawd ! 

The  Lawd’s  done  beref’  us  ; 

Praise  de  Lawd ! 

He  will  walk  de  golden  street ; 

Praise  de  Lawd  ! 
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He  will  walk  de  golden  street, 

An’  a’  who  here’s  gwine  to  meet 
Our  brother,  our  brother. 

Praise  de  Lawd  !  ” 

Ttie  singing  and  wailing  increased,  and  the  young 
girl  knew  the  Negro  character  well  enough  to  know 
that  once  started  at  “mo’nin”  there  was  little  danger 
that  any  words  would  be  heard  by  the  men  and  wom¬ 
en.  She  turned  and  re-entered  the  cabin.  Standing 
close  to  Mammy’s  side,  she  said  in  a  low  voice,  but  in 
tones  so  clear  that  she  felt  confident  the  listening  offi¬ 
cer  could  hear  her  words  below  the  wailing  voices  : 

“I’ll  send  Jinny  back  with  Cupid,  Mammy,  and  if 
the  Yankees  come  in  don’t  be  scared.  They  are  real 
nice  officers.  The  Captain  Martinsdale  grandpa  told 
us  was  so  polite  in  helping  them  get  the  pony  back  is 
the  officer  in  command,  and  he  has  told  papa  he  will 
send  a  guard  here  to  keep  order  after  he  has  moved 
on,  till  they  have  all  passed.  Of  course  he  won’t  talk 
very  much  about  their  movements,  though  we  tried  to 
make  him.  Lily  is  going  to  be  brave,  and  everything 
will  be  right,  I  know.  Good  night,  all  of  you.  God 
bless  you.” 

The  mourners  were  in  a  state  bordering  upon 
frenzy  now,  and  Lillian’s  words  were  unheard  save  by 
the  old  woman  at  the  head  of  the  bier  and  the  young 
officer  beneath  it. 

It  seemed  long  to  Aunt  Nancy  and  to  the  captain 
before  Cupid’s  tall  form  appeared  at  the  door.  He 
was  Harry’s  foster  brother  and  the  two  had  been  in- 
seperable  comrades  since  they  had  been  nursed  from 
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the  same  breast,  had  slept  in  the  same  loving  arms, 
played  together  as  little  children,  until  now,  when  they 
were  “in  the  army  together,’'  as  Cupid  proudly  said, 
though  one  was  captain  and  the  other  cook. 

The  quick-witted  boy  fell  on  his  knees  at  his 
mother’s  side,  hiding  his  face  in  her  broad  lap  and  ap¬ 
parently  giving  way  to  wild  grief.  The  darkies  around 
the  hearth  sang  more  wailingly  than  before  in  honor 
of  this  new  comer : 

“Days  ob  mo’nin,  nights  o’weepin’. 

Praise  de  Lawd  ! 

Fo’  the  daid  dat  now  is  sleepin’, 

Praise  de  Lawd  ! 

He  is  on  de  golden  shore, 

Praise  de  Lawd  ! 

He  is  on  de  golden  shore. 

An’  he  won’t  come  here  no  more, 

He  won’t  come  here  no  more ! 

Praise  de  Lawd  !” 

Mammy  bent  low  to  soothe  her  son’s  grief  with  a  con¬ 
solatory  whisper,  but  Cupid  spoke  first. 

“I  knows  all  about  it,  Mammy,”  he  said,  “Miss 
Ferginia  done  tol’  me.  Dem  Yankees  is  fixin’  to 
bu’st  theyse’ves  in  the  dinin’-room,  and  marster  done 
sent  some  supper  out  to  the  soldiers  wid  the  horses. 
De  moon’s  gittin’  low,  an’  the  mens’  all  busy  wid  dey 
appetites  and  ain’  studyin’  ’boutn  us.  Right  at  dis- 
yere  neares’  hitchin’  pos’  is  two  horses  I  got  my  eye 
on  for  me  and  Mars’  Harry,  for  to  give  Lightnin’  and 
Carol  a  res’.  Dem  Yankees’ll  len’  us  de  loan  ob  ’em 
I  reckon.  Anyhow,  it’s  our  bes’  chance.  Some  ob 
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em’s  gwi’  be  here  all  night,  for  agyard,  dat’swhutdey 
say.  I  call  ’em  spies,  piroutin’  roun’  whar  dey  ain’ 
wanted.  Ef  we  all  stays  here  twell  daylight,  dem 
Yankees  gwi’  get  us  sho’.” 

The  young  man  under  the  lounge  listened  with 
strained  attention.  Mammy  looked  puzzled.  Sud¬ 
denly  approaching  footsteps  were  heard.  Mammy 
sniffed.  “Yankees,  cornin’  to  ‘study’  us,  son,”  she 
said,  “whut  we  all  gwine  to  do,  now?” 

Up  at  the  Great  House,  Colonel  McGruder  was 
trying  to  be  most  gracious  to  his  unwelcome  guests, 
as  he  felt  that  each  moment  he  insured  their  staying 
increased  his  son’s  chances  of  escape.  Lillian  had 
rallied  gallantly,  and  her  uncle  looked  at  her  with  mas¬ 
culine  bewilderment  as  she  talked  gaily  to  another 
young  captain,  though  this  latter  one  wore  the  hated 
blue  coat.  The  young  officer  himself  was  bewildered, 
but  for  reasons  vastly  different  from  those  that  in¬ 
fluenced  Colonel  McGruder. 

In  the  cabin,  matters  were  approaching  a  crisis. 
The  unconscious  guests  continued  to“mo’n,”  chanting, 
wailing,  shouting : 

“Gawd  took  him  from  our  sight  : 

Praise  de  Lawd  !” 

they  sang, 

“Gawd  took  him  from  our  sight, 

And  de  Lawd  done  mighty  right, 

Yaas,  de  Lawd  done  mighty  right ; 

Praise  de  Lawd !  ” 

Harry  McGruder’s  strained  nerves  could  stand  no 
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more.  Suddenly  from  beneath  the  bed — or  was  it  up¬ 
on  it  ? — sounded  peal  after  peal  of  laughter. 

The  mourners  stopped  singing,  they  stood  as  if 
petrified,  looking  with  superstitious  terror  at  the  bier 
whence  came  the  ghostly  mirth.  Mammy  started  up. 
the  lounge  moved,  and  the  corpse  sat  up !  With  a 
yell  of  fright,  the  Negroes  started  for  the  open  door, 
but  their  shrieks  were  as  nothing  to  the  long  howl  of 
abject  terror  from  the  lips  of  the  dead  man.  He 
sprang  up,  leapt  frantically  across  the  bed  with  its 
treasured  “chulip  quilt,”  and  trailing  his  winding-sheet 
behind  him,  he  burst  through  the  door,  followed  by  a 
dozen  howling,  yelling,  ashen-faced  Negroes.  The 
group  of  soldiers,  almost  at  the  cabin  door,  stopped  a- 
mazed,  for  one  brief  second.  And  then  they  turned 
and  ran  as  though  pursued  by  the  whole  army  of  North¬ 
ern  Virginia. 

They  never  knew  how  it  happened,  but  two  tall 
and  stalwart  young  Negroes  darted  by  them,  and  in  the 
mad  scramble  that  followed,  two  soldiers  found  that 
the  hitching  post  where  they  had  fastened  their  horses, 
that  nearest  the  ghost-haunted  cabin  was  deserted  ' 
nor  could  all  their  oaths  call  their  horses  back. 

The  noise  of  the  stampede  reached  the  officers 
who  were  leisurely  eating  and  drinking,  talking  and 
laughing  in  the  dining-room  at  the  Great  House. 

“My  dear  sirs,  don’t  be  disturbed,”  said  Colonel 
McGruder,  with  very  genuine  solicitude,  as  his  guests 
started  hastily  up,  “I  have  just  ordered  some  supper 
sent  to  your  men,  and  they  are  probably  making  mer¬ 
ry  while  they  dine,  as  we  have  been.  I  beg  that  you 
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will  not  allow  yourselves  to  be  disturbed.  Possibly  it 
is  some  of  my  people.  Jupiter,  go  to  the  quarters  and 
tell  the  people  we  can’t  have  noise  of  this  sort  on  the 
plantation.  They  are  actually  disturbing  my  guests.” 

Colonel  McGruder’s  stately  phrases  were  not  eas¬ 
ily  interrupted,  but  the  young  officers  buckled  on  their 
discarded  swords,  looked  hurriedly  at  their  pistols  as 
they  slipped  them  into  the  holsters,  and  with  hastily 
murmured  apologies  strode  towards  the  door. 

Before  they  accomplished  their  exit,  however,  they 
were  checked  by  new  sounds  of  commotion,  apparent¬ 
ly  in  the  back  hall,  and  turning,  they  were  approach¬ 
ing  the  back  door,  when  it  was  burst  open  from  the 
outside,  and  Aunt  Ceely  appeared,  her  gay  turban  a- 
wry,  her  face  ashen,  her  teeth  chattering. 

“Marster,”  she  cried,  “Marster,  for  de  Lawd’s 
sake,  don’t  let  him  git  in  hyar  !  He  gwi’  ’stroy  all  de 
plantation  and  de  niggers  !  Don’  let  him  git  y’all ! 
Whar  Miss  Ferginia  an’  Miss  Lily  ? 

“Ceely,  what  is  the  meaning  of  all  this  ?”  said 
her  mastersternly,  “Who  wants  to  get  in,  and  what 
harm  could  he  do  ?  Tell  me  at  once.” 

“Hit’s  ole  Billy,  Marster,”  Aunt  Ceely  answered, 
trembling,  “hits  dat  drunken  ole  ghos’  !  He  done 
walked  clar  offn  his  funeral  baid,  an’  he  made  to’ds  de 
Gre’t  House.  He — Ow!” 

With  a  howl  of  terror,  she  ducked  as  a  glimpse  of 
a  trailing  white  robe  passed  the  window. 

The  young  officers  had  stopped,  checked  by  the 
apparition  of  Aunt  Ceely  and  by  her  incoherent  story . 
Now  every  eye  followed  the  Negro’s  terrified  glance. 
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and  at  sight  of  the  little,  frightened  black  face,  appear¬ 
ing  above  his  funereal  garb,  they  broke  into  a  roar  of 
laughter. 

“Never  mind,  Aunty,  we’ll  catch  your  ghost  for 
you  !”  said  Captain  Martinsdale,  and  the  three  officers 
stepped  through  the  low  window  into  the  broad  veran¬ 
da.  There,  however,  they  stopped  suddenly  and  lis¬ 
tened. 

“Two  horses,”  said  Lieutenant  Stevens,  “and  at 
a  gallop.”  Lillian,  listening  at  the  open  window, 
heard  too. 

“The  wood  road,”  she  said  to  herself,  “thank  God, 
they  are  into  the  wood  road  !  Nobody  can  follow  Har¬ 
ry  and  Cupid  there.” 

The  officers  ran  down  the  veranda  steps,  shouting 
for  their  horses,  their  swords  clanking  at  their  sides. 
The  sound  of  the  galloping  hoofs  was  lost  in  the  dis¬ 
tance,  and  only  the  excited  voices  of  orderlies  and  Ne¬ 
groes  reached  their  ears. 

“Well,  I  will  be — confounded,”  said  Captain  Mar¬ 
tinsdale. 
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The  New  Cooking  Stove 

UNT  Lucy,  I’m  so  tired.” 

“  Course  you  is,  honey ;  you  an’  dat 
imp  o’  Satan  Margaret  been  so  busy 
chasin’  butterflies  an’  never  ketchin’ 
none  dis  hot  day,  course  you  is  tired.” 

“Oh,  that  don’t  make  us  tired,”  said  little  Nellie. 
“I’m  just  tired  because  I’m  so  loneful.  Grandma  is 
asleep,  and  auntie  has  company,  and  Miss  Betsy  is 
busy  cutting  out,  and  little  Becky  John  is  walking 
with  grandpa,  and  I  don’t  know  what  to  do.” 

Aunt  Lucy  sat  down  in  the  doorway  of  her  pleas¬ 
ant  kitchen,  whence  rich  odors  of  baked  ham  and  hot 
bread  told  of  duty  well  done.  Her  capacious  form 
quite  filled  the  doorway,  and  opening  her  arms,  she 
took  the  “  tired”  child  in  her  broad,  comfortable  lap, 
and  rested  the  brown  head  on  her  shoulder  while  she 
shortly  smoothed  with  big,  tender  hand  the  shining 
hair. 

“Course  dis  little  chile  gits  tired  without  her 
pretty  Ma,  an’  Mammy  Sukey  gone  too.  Mammy 
couldn’t  ’a’  made  up  her  min’  to  enjoy  Paradise  so 
easy  an’  happy  ef  she’d  knowed  her  childrun  was  to 
be  parted  from  dey  Ma  so  soon.”  She  was  talking 
to  herself  rather  than  to  the  child.  “  I  ’member  how 
Mammy  Sukey  said  dat  night  when  I  stood  by  her 
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baid,  ‘  My  younges’  lamb  is  mos  ’  four  now,  Lucy,  I 
‘spec’  ole  mammy  kin  go  to  res’.’  But  like  they  say, 
‘ef  she  hadn’t  been  willin’  she’d  ‘a’  been  bleeged,  so 
it’s  better  to  be  willin’  when  the  Marster  calls.  He 
will  temper  de  win’  to  de  shorn  lamb,  like  de  Good 
Book  says.”  Aunt  Lucy  was  not  alone  in  attributing 
the  tender  words  to  inspiration,  and  certainly  her 
auditor  was  not  critical. 

Still  stroking  little  Nellie’s  glossy  brown  hair, 
she  went  on,  “  Dey’s  a  lull  in  de  cookin’ ;  the  ham’s 
done  done,  and  the  salt-risn’  bread  is  a  lubly  brown. 
Set  right  here  in  Aun’  Lucy’s  lap,  honey,  and  lemme 
tell  you  how  ole  mars’  tried  to  mek  her  use  dat  new¬ 
fangled  cook  stove  he  ’  so  proud  of.  Yonder  he  is  ' 
now.  I  know  whut  he  gwine’ t’  say.  He  gwine’ t’ 
say  ‘  Are  you  getting  to  like  the  stove  like  a  sensible 
woman,  Lucy?’  an’  I  say,  ‘Yes,  marster,  much  ez  ev¬ 
er.  Smell  dat  bread  an’  ham,  ole  marster.  Do  it 
smell  like  de  new  fashion  or  de  ole  fashion,  suh  ?  ’ 
Ole  marster  know’  more  ’n  he  let  you  see  he  do,  but 
he  know  when  his  pone  is  right  and  his  turkey  aig, 
too,  and  who  cook  it  to  please  him,  an’  whar,  too.  He 
cyarnt  fool  ole  Lucy  nur  hisse’f  neither  for  dat  mat¬ 
ter.” 

As  “  marster”  passed  the  doorway,  the  regular 
conversation  was  exchanged.  He  smiled  at  Aunt 
Lucy’s  loving  care  of  Nellie,  and  held  closely  the 
chubby  hand  of  his  four-year-old  pet,  saying,  “  We 
will  bring  you  a  nice  basket  of  eggs,  Aunt  Lucy.” 
Aunt  Lucy  chuckled.  “  I  ’spec’  you  will,  ole  mars¬ 
ter.  De  young  marster  and  Miss  Sara  ’tended  to  dat 
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when  dey  bought  aigs  at  de  sto’  an’  put  ’em  in  your 
patent  egg-box  hen-nestes.”  She  was  talking  to  her¬ 
self  again,  for  her  master  and  his  small  companion 
had  walked  on.  “  Ole  marster  cyarn’  fool  ole  hen  no 
more’n  he  kin  fool  ole  Lucy,  but  de  hens  is  contrairy, 
’cause  dey  will  use  de  new-fangled  stove,  when  dey 
won’  use  de  new-fangled  nestes.”  She  laughed  so 
that  she  shook  little  Nellie  wide  awake  and  made  her 
ask  for  the  promised  story. 

“Yonder’s  your  grandpa,  now,  honey,  holdin’ 
little  sister’s  han’  like  it  wuz  his  fork,  or  de  handle 
ob  his  silver-haided  cane  :  but  you  jes’  lay  still  an' 
Aunt  Lucy  gwine  tell  you  dat  story.  Dar’s  dat  sleepy- 
haided  Margaret  done  roll  herse’f  up  in  a  ball  an'  fas’ 
asleep  under  dat  table.  Well,  she  wuz  up  early 
enough  and  mischief  better  be  asleep  dan  awake.’’ 
Aunt  Lucy  seldom  gave  one  of  her  brood  a  good  word, 
but  woe  betide  anyone  else  who  gave  them  a  hard  one. 
“  Well,  honey,  ole  miss,  sweet  ez  a  rose  like  she  al¬ 
ways  is,  come  in  de  kitchen  one  mornin’  early  dis 
spring,  'bout  April  I  think  it  wuz.  Fust  she  praised 
de  cream  waffles  and  de  fried  chicken  an’  de  beef¬ 
steak,  and  even  my  corn  pone,  lak  dey  ever  needed  a 
good  word.  I  kep’  my  eyes  open  but  I  didn’  say 
nothin’.  I  knowed  ole  miss  wuz  feelin’  her  way. 

‘  Lucy,’  she  said  at  las’,  ‘your  marster  has  bought  one 
of  the  new  cooking  stoves  and  he  wants  you  to  try 
it.’  “  Why,  ole  miss,”  I  say,  *  I  thought  you  said  de 
breakfus’  wuz  right  good,  an’  de  ladies  an’  gent’mum 
visitin’  us  wuz  mighty  pleased.  Whut  was  de  matter 
wid  it  ? '  I  say.  ‘  Now,  Lucy,  ’  says  ole  miss,  ‘  you 
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know  it  was  lovely,  but  your  marster  wants  us  to 
try  the  new  way,  and  that  ought  to  be  reason  enough 
for  you  and  me,  too,  Lucy.’  Ole  miss  talked  so  pret¬ 
ty  dat  I  might  have  give  in  then  an’  thar  ef  I  hadn’t 
knowed  I  mus’  stan’  firm  or  be  imposed  on  with  all 
ole  marse  ’  new-fangled  notions,  an’  it  wouldn’t  a 
’holped  ole  miss,  ’cause  I  got  to  have  my  own  way 
’bout  my  own  kitchen,  or  everything  gwine  to  go 
wrong.  I  know  how  much  I  can  stand  and  how  much 
I  cyarn’t.”  Everyone  on  the  farm,  master,  mistress, 
husband,  children,  all  knew  too,  especially  how  little. 

“‘Now,  ole  miss,  ‘  I  says,  very  polite,  ‘  ef  ole 
Lucy  cyarn’t  cook,  jes’  seh  so  an’  sen’  for  Cath’rine 
or  Ceely  or  Louisa  here  to  do  it,  an’  ole  Lucy  will  go 
to  de  wash-tub  or  de  cow-pen ;  but  nobody  whut  cyarn’t 
cook  in  front  of  they  own  fire-place  aint  fitten  to  cook, 
an’  ef  you  likes  whut  I  cook,  let  me  cook  it.’  Ole 
miss  looked  so  troubled  I  come  near  actin’  like  a  ole 
fool  an’  lettin’  ole  marster  have  his  way,  but  I  stopped 
in  time. 

“  ‘  Now,  Lucy,  aint  you  ashamed  ?  ’  she  say,  ‘  No¬ 
body  else  can  cook  like  you.  You  know  anybody  else 
would  poison  us  and  disgrace  me.’  Ole  miss  wuz 
right  an’  I  knowed  it,  so  I  said,  ‘  Well,  then,  ole  mis- 
tis,  twell  Lucy  complains  ob  the  trouble  of  gittin’  up 
an’  down  and  fetchin’  an’  liftin’  or  wants  new  things, 
don’  let  ole  marster  bother  me.  *  G’  long  now,  please, 
mistis,  ’cause  I  got  dem  chickens  to  fry  an’  de  green 
apple  flitters  to  put  under  ’em  and  de  beat  bis¬ 
cuit  waitin’  on  me  now,  an’  wust  ob  all,  I  got  to  git 
John  Newton  to  tote  some  water  frum  de  spring.  Ole 
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marse’  better  invent  some  way  to  get  his  lazy  niggers 
dowhut  I  tell  ’em  and  bring  me  water  an’  wood  an’, 
apples  and  garden  greens  time  I  wants  it.” 

“Twusn’t  long  arfter  that  I  heared  ole  miss  say 
to  marster,  ‘  Now,  Robin,  I  can’t  have  Lucy’s  temp¬ 
er  spilt  when  we  have  company,  but  when  they  go  to 
the  springs,  you  may  try  to  get  her  to  listen  to  reason, 
if  you  can.  Bless  her  dear  old  heart,  I  wish  she  could 
like  the  new  stove.  It  would  save  her  so  much  trou¬ 
ble.  *  I  jes’  laughed  up  my  sleeve  when  I  heared  dat 
an’  got  ready  fuh  ole  marster.  ,  I  sho’ did  have  good 
things  that  month.  My  Laplan’  cakes  wuz  six  inches 
high  off ’n  de  plate,  my  light  rolls  outdid  deyselves  an’' 
my  batter  braid  wuz  of  de  bes’.  I  sho’  did  put  de  big 
pot  in  de  little  one  fuh  marster  an’  de  comp’ny  dat 
month.  But  las’  de  comp’ny  went  on  away  to  de  Fu-. 
ginia  Springs,  an’  den  I  wuz  raidy,  ef  ole  marster  wuz.. 
De  very  nex’  day  arfter  de  las’  carriage  rolled  away, 

I  seen  ole  marster  come  out  on  de  po’ch  an’  look  to-^ 
wards  my  kitchen.  I  heared  him  say,  sorter  beseech- 
in’-like,  ‘  Isabella,  this  is  more  your  department  than 
mine.’  I  heared  her  answer -in  her  sweet  voice,  ‘I 
know  it  is  Robin,  and  I  am  quite  willing  you  should, 
let  it  alone.  I  am  satisfied  as  it  is  now.’. 

“Den  I  seen  ole  marster  put  his  high  hat  on  and 
his  high  looks  too,  an’  I  heared  him  walk  ,  form  an’ 
proud  down  de  steps.  He  nuvver  stopped  a  tall  but 
come  right  into  my  kitchen.  He  call’ it  his  kitchen. 
Umph  !  I  don’  call  his  orfice  my  orfice ! 

‘’Lucy,’  he  say,  right  quick,  ‘I  have  bought  a  new 
stove.  It  is  said  to  be  a  great  saving  of  strength  and 
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time  and  fuel,  and  I  want  you- to  use  it  and  not  have 
such  a  hard  time  bending  over  your  old  pans  and  pots.’ 
I  looked  at  my  pots  an’  pans  and  then  at  the  woodpile 
higher  dan  de  kitchen  roof.  But  ole  Lucy  nuvver 
say’  a  word  but  ‘  Yes,  suh.’  I  come  anigh  bustin’  out 
laughin’,  he  looked  so  surprised  and  jubious,  but  in  a 
minute  he  says,  ‘  Dat’s  a  sensible  woman.  Come  here, 
Stephen  and  Tom  and  Gatewood,  and  put  up  the  fire 
board  and  set  up  the  stove  just  right,  so  Aunt  Lucy 
won’t  have  any  trouble  with  it..  ‘  Umph-m-m  chillun  ! 
'twuzn’t  Aunt  Lucy  wuz  gwine  to  have  trouble.  I 
seen  Pap  Stephen  look  at  me  like  he  thought  I 
mought  shy  a  kittle  or  baker  at  him,  and  I  knowed 
he  wanted1  to  say,  ‘Ole  marster  done  it.  Don’  tek  it 
out  on  me,  Lucy,’  so  I  looked  at  him  kind  an’  peace¬ 
able.  Den  I  put  my  pots  an’  kittle  in  de  cup-board 
an’  riuvver  sayed  a  word.  De  kitchen  sutn’y  did  look 
lonesome v  You  know,  honey,  my  things  sets  out  to 
de  middle  ob  de  flo’  when  I  gits  in  de  middle  ob  din¬ 
ner.  Ole  marster  looked  at  me  sorter  sidewise  an’ 
laid  a  dollar  on  de  table,  as  he  went  out,  when  de 
thing  wuz  sot  up,  an’  ‘All  right,’  Gatewood  say.  Dat 
nigger  nuvver  wu’ked  fuh  no  gent’mun  befo’  he  mar¬ 
ried  our  Josephine.  He  ust  to  wu’k  fuh  a  tinner. 
Reckon  dat’s  huccome  he  knowed  so  much  ’bout  new¬ 
fangled,  white-trashy  doin’.  Gatewood  looked  scared 
at  me  like  Pap  Stephen  done,  but  I  says,  I  reckon 
marster  knows  whut  he  wants  in  his  kitchen.  It 
mought  ’a’  beenhis’n,  then  ;  sho’  didn’t  look  like  mine. 
Dey  all  went  off  an’  lef'  me  wid  dat  shiny  black  stove 
settin’  thar  grinnin’  like  a  little  nigger.  I’d  a  come 
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nigh  bustin’  it  wid  a  poker,  it  looked  so  sassy,  settin’ 
up  whar  it  didn’t  b’long,  but  fuh  my  plan  dat  I  sho’ly 
wuzgwine  t’  stick  to.  Arfter  while,  de  fire  wuz  burn- 
in  in  it  all  right  an’  de  kittle  wuz  bilin’  an’  ole  miss 
come  in  and  looked  around.  ‘  Well,  Lucy,’  she  say, 
‘ 1  hope  we  will  learn  to  like  it  after  a  while.  Your 
marster  is  so  pleased  that  you  are  so  good  and  rea¬ 
sonable.' 

"I  didn’  say  nothin’,  but  I  felt  real  mean  when  I 
heared  mistis’  sigh  to  herse’f  an’  say,  ‘I  am  glad 
there’s  no  company.  We  will  never  have  a  decent 
meal  off  that  stove.  I  see  it  in  Lucy’s  face.’ 

“Ef  she  seen  a  decent  meal  on  my  face,  it’s  de  on- 
liest  place  my  blessed  ole  miss  ever  saw  it  fuh  con¬ 
siderable  time.  De  ve’y  kittle  wuz  rusty,  an’  I  wuzn’t 
gwine  to  fool  wid  greasin’  dat  kittle  ef  my  own  whut 
had  water  cla’r  as  a  Christian  always  in  it  didn’  fit  on 
dat  stove.  Marster  wanted  new  things  and  new  ones 
he  should  have.  My  gracious  !  how  black  an’  mean 
dat  coffee  wuz.  De  corn  pone  looked  brown  on  de 
outside.  How  I  gwine  to  know  how  to  damper  it 
right  fuh  its  insides  ?  De  batter  braid  fell  ’cause  it 
wuz  cooked  too  fas’ ;  de  light  rolls  soured  cause  dey 
cooked  too  slow ;  de  meat  dried  up  ’cause  it  wuz  too 
hot,  an’  it  sho’ly  wuz  greasy  an’  mean,  when  marster 
come  in  his  kitchen  to  show  me  *  how  to  regulate  de 
damper. 

“I  hearn  him  tell  missis  ’bout  ‘  bein’  patient  ’  wid 
my  ‘lack  of  experience.’  I  aint  been  cookin’  fuh 
him  but  thirty  year  ! 

“I  mos’  broke  down  when  my  little  blessed  ole 
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miss  asked  me  ef  I  had  in  the  cupboard  any  beat  bis¬ 
cuit,  cooked  in  the  old  way,  but  I  jes’  got  her  some 
beauties  out’n  a  covered  bucketful,  cooked  in  the  wash¬ 
house  in  a  oven  dat  would  bake.  I  ast  her  please  to 
keep  ’um  in  her  own  press  ’cause  some  way  dat  stove 
seemed  to  spile  my  han’  at  my  own  job,  spite  ob  all 
ole  marster’s  teachin’.  Ole  miss,  said  ‘  Oh,  Lucy/ 
an’  I  felt  mean  ez  a  dog. 

“Nex’  day  I  heared  mistis  say,  when  I  wuz  in  the 
pantry  nex’  the  dinin’  room  gittin’  my  flour  for  din¬ 
ner,  ‘Robin,  John  is  coming  and  you  know  what  a 
housekeeper  Emily  is.  I  shall  die  of  shame,  with  such 
meals  as  we  get  with  your  grand  stove.’  I  knowed  by 
dat  word  ‘  grand  ’  an’  the  way  she  said  it,  my  own 
blessed  mistis  wuz  on  my  side,  so  I  ’termined  to  be 
firm,  dough  I  does  hate  to  see  a  man  go  away  frum 
his  vittles  hongry.  I  listened  mighty  anxious  fuh  de 
answer,  an’  dis  is  whut  I  heared  ole  marster  say;  ‘  I 
am  tired  of  trying  to  help  foolish  women.  Manage 
your  kitchen  as  you  choose.  It  is  useless  to  try  to 
help  those  who  are  too  stupid  to  be  helped.’  Mars¬ 
ter  nuvver  would  ’a’  talked  that  away  ef  he  hadn’t 
been  riled,  settin’  at  his  own  table  lookin’  over  it  fuh 
somepin  he  could  eat. 

“Mistis  answered,  pleased  ez  ef  he  had  said  how 
smart  women  wuz — which  would  a  come  nigher  the 
truth,  an’  I  reckon  marster  kinder  guessed  it, — ‘  Oh, 
Robin,  how  good  you  are !  And  will  you  not  go  near 
the  kitchen  and  just  enjoy  what  Aunt  Lucy  and  I  can 
do  for  you  in  our  own  stupid  way  ?  ”  I  heared  ole 
marster  kiss  her  an’  say  somepin  ’bout  believin’  ole 
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Lucy  wuz’  more  knave  dan  fool,  but  he  didn’t  care  ef 
he  could  only  set  down  to  a  decent  meal  at  his  own 
table.’ 

“  Well,  honey,  didn’t  I  hurry  back  to  my  kitchen 
and  scratch  the  fire  out  in  dat  ole  stove,  but  I  had  to 
wait  twell  ole  miss  come  in  an’  says  in  her  sweet,  po¬ 
lite  way  bout’n  ole  marster,  ‘  Lucy,’  I  have  been  talk¬ 
ing  to  your  marster  and  he  says  if  you  really  can’t 
learn  to  understand  the  new  stove  and  would  rather 
break  your  back  over  your  own  pots  and  kettles  and 
pans,  you  are  the  person  to  decide  it  and  you  can  tell 
Pap  Stephen  to  set  the  stove  in  the  wash-room.’  Then 
she  said,  reproachful-like,  *  Oh,  Lucy,’  an’  went  back 
in  her  room. 

“Pap  Stephen  wuz  mighty  glad  to  put  dat  stove 
out,  ’cause  he  hadn’t  had  a  good  meal  nur  a  good  word 
nuther  sence  it  wuz  put  in.  An’  in  one  hour  my  kitch¬ 
en  looked  like  itself  again.  An’  didn’t  ole  Lucy  have 
a  good  supper  for  marster  that  night  ?  The  lightes’ 
rolls,  soaked  jes’  right,  pones  done  frum  top  to  bot¬ 
tom,  chicken  dat  had  been  waitin’  two  days  in  de 
ice-house  fuh  its  own  bake-pan,  snow-flake  biscuit, 
and  dat  would  a  fotch  anybody  to  de  house,  it  smelled 
so  good  an’  wuz  so  goldy  brown. 

“Arfter  supper,  ole  marster  seen  mp  settin’  in  de 
do’  uv  my  kitchen,  an’  he  toss  me  a  dollar  an’  say, 
like  he  done  to-day,  ‘Like  the  cook  stove  much  as  ev¬ 
er,  like  the  reasonable  woman  I  know  you  are,  Lucy  ?’ 
An’  I  say,  ‘  Thank  you,  marster,  jes’  ez  much  as  ever.’ 

“Dar  he  is  now.  Jump  up  honey  an’  tck  de  aigs 
an’  don’  nuvver  tell  him  whut  Aunt  Lucy  say  boutn 
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his  blessed  stove  nur  his  nestes  neither.  Po’  ole  mar- 
ster!” 

“  I  won’t  Aunt  Lucy.  Thank  you  so  much.  I 
aint  tired  now.”  “  ’Course  you  aint,  honey,  poor  lit¬ 
tle  lamb.  Run  on  now  with  grandpa.  Aunt  Lucy’s 
got  to  git  a  good  supper.  But  de  hens  is  usin’  mar- 
ster’s  stove  to  lay  in,  and  to  hide  they  nestes,  and 
Lucy  aint’  gwine  to  disturb  a  settin’hen.” 
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ARGARET,  do  you  know  something  aw¬ 
ful?” 

Margaret  was  not  sure,  but  she  didn’t 
mean  Miss  Nellie  to  ;  think  she  had  the 
advantage  of  her,  so  she  answered  eva¬ 
sively  :  “  Now,  Miss  Nellie,  I  knows  a  heap  o’  things, 

but  I  don’  know  which  you  calls  awful.” 

“  Well,  Margaret,  it’s  ’bout  Uncle  Billy.  He's 
goin’  to  die.  Grandma  says  he  can’t  be  here  very 
long.”  The  little  girl  looked  very  mournful,  and  re¬ 
peated  the  words  in  an  awe-stricken  whisper. 

“  Lor’,  Miss  Nellie,  I  don’  call  that  very  awful. 
He’s  the  meanes’  ole  nigger  man  on  this  place.  I  don’ 
think  that  awful  at  all.”  If  Margaret  had  chanced  to 
be  the  informant,  the  news  of  the  approach  of  Uncle 
Billy’s  demise  would  have  assumed  more  imposing 
proportions. 

“Oh,  Margaret,  that’s  mighty  wicked.  Uncle 
Billy’s  always  good  to  me,  and  he  told  me  about  my 
dear  mamma  when  she  was  first  married,  and  Uncle 
Billy  drove  the  carriage  home  from  Dumfries,  and  he 
says  mamma  and  papa  were  ‘the  handsomest  couple 
in  two  counties.’  ” 

“’  Course  he’s  good  to  you,  Miss  Nellie,  but  he 
wasn’t  good  to  me  when  he  tuk  ’n’  fillipped  ’side:  of 
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my  haid  wid  his  bony  ole  fingers.  He  said  it  was  hard 
ez  a  cocoanut,  but  he  wasn’t  ’bleedged  to  try  to  crack 
it  ef  it  was.” 

“  But  the  Bible  says  you  must  forgive  your  en¬ 
emies,”  little  Nellie  admonished  her  small  maid,  “and 
I  know  Uncle  Billy  is  sorry  when  he  has  been  cross, 
’cause  I  always  am ;  and  I  think  it’s  awful  for  any¬ 
body  to  die.” 

“  ’  Course  it  was  awful  when  your  mamma  died, 
Miss  Nellie,”  Margaret  patted  the  little  hand  near 
her  with  affectionate  sympathy,  “  leaving  you  wid 
your  white  face  an’  your  little  black  dress,  but  I  ’clar’ 
it  aint  so  bad  for  a  cross  ole  man  like  Uncle  Billy  to 
go,  ef  the  good  Lord  is  willin’  to  take  him.” 

But  Nellie  was  troubled  by  Margaret’s  obduracy, 
and  she  was  loath  to  give  up  the  poiilt  until  the  heart 
of  her  companion  was  softened.  “  Don’t  you  know,” 
she  said,  “  dear  little  grandma,  who  is  most  never 
cross,  has  to  filipp  you  a  little  when  you  drop  stitches,, 
or  wont  count  your  hems  right  ?  ” 

Margaret  laughed  scornfully.  “  Lawsy,  Miss  Nel¬ 
lie,  I  don’  know  ole  Miss  touch’  my  haid,  wid  her  lit¬ 
tle  sof’  hands.  An’  any  way,  my  own  ole  Miss  is 
mighty  diffunt  frum  a  meddlesome  ole  nigger.  Ought 
to  keep  his  han’s  off  what  don’t  belong  to  him.  But 
don’  worry,  Miss  Nellie.  I’ll  forgive  him  all  right, 
soon  ez  I  git  this  dandelion  crown  done.” 

“  Make  haste,  then,  and  I  will  gather  some  lady 
pinks  to  take  him.  I  know  my  mamma  would  want 
me  to  tell  Uncle  Billy  good-by.  Maybe  he  will  tell 
her  about  her  little  girl  that  wants  her  so  much. 

So 
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The  child’s  lips  quivered,  and  tears  sparkled  on  the 
lady  pinks,  as  she  bent  above  them. 

Nellie  was  small  and  white,  and  with  a  strange 
seriousness  for  a  child  of  seven  years  old.  Her  black 
dress  gave  pathetic  proof  of  recent  sorrow,  that  made 
her  tremble  and  think  it  “  awful  for  anyone  to  die.” 

Margaret  was  about  eight,  very  black  and  bright¬ 
eyed,  her  hair  standing  out  in  queer,  knobby  contor¬ 
tions,  for  her  mother  always  “  wropped  ”  her  hair  each 
Sunday  night,  that  on  the  following  Sunday  it  might 
be  “  unwropped  ”  to  stand  out  in  all  its  glory. 

The  children  were  inseparable.  Littlie  Nellie  was 
always  happy  with  Margaret,  though  drooping  when 
alone.  Margaret,  impish  everywhere  else,  was  good 
and  docile  with  “Miss  Nellie,”  whose  early  loss  of  a 
mother  seemed  to  the  warm-hearted  little  girl  “so 
pitiful  and  loneful.” 

The  June  sunshine  was  very  bright,  the  green  ter¬ 
race  of  the  old  garden  very  pretty  and  peaceful,  and 
the  birds  and  flowers  made  all  thoughts  of  death  seem 
strangely  incongruous.  Little  Nellie  held  her  lady 
pinks  in  one  small  white  hand  and  Margaret’s  little 
black  hand  in  the  other,  as  with  soft  steps  and  solemn 
manner  they  went  in  at  the  open  door  of  the  neat 
cabin  where  Uncle  Billy  lay  dying. 

“  Come,  thou  good  and  faithful  servant.  Enter 
thou  into  the  joy  of  thy  Lord.”  Often  the  sweet 
voice  of  his  mistress  had  read  the  words  of  hope  and 
promise  to  her  servants  as  she  gathered  them  about 
her  on  the  Sabbath  evenings.  He  remembered  how 
he  had  knelt  by  the  little  table  at  her  bedside  scarce- 
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iy  six  months  before,  to  partake  with  her  of  the  Holy 
Communion.  He  remembered  how  faint  her  voice 
was  as  she  murmured,  “  Until  we  drink  it  new  with 
you  in  the  kingdom  of  my  Father.”  His  gentle  mis¬ 
tress  had  died,  and  now  he  was  dying.  The  old  man 
thought  about  it  with  a  sort  of  serene  curiosity.  The 
door  was  open,  the  window  curtain  partly  drawn,  and 
the  hum  of  bees  and  twitter  of  birds  were  pleasant 
sounds,  as  the  soft  air,  scented  with  honeysuckles  and 
roses,  bore  them  to  him. 

“Good  mornin’,  Uncle  Billy.  How  are  you  to¬ 
day  ?  ”  said  little  Nellie,  very  softly. 

The  old  man  looked  up  at  the  demure  little  figure 
by  his  bedside.  “  Uncle  Billy’s  mos’  gone,  little  Mis- 
tis,”  he  said.  “  He’s  a- waitin’  for  the  Master’s  call. 
Death’s  done  struck  him  in  the  toe.” 

Terrified,  yet  firm  in  her  desire  that  Margaret 
should  do  her  duty  and  be  shriven,  the  little  girl  an¬ 
swered,  “Uncle  Billy,  Margaret  wants  to  tell  you  that 
she  forgives  you  for  being  cross  to  her,  and  she  knows 
you  are  sorry.” 

Margaret,  a  most  unwilling  sacrifice  upon  the  al¬ 
tar  of  duty,  her  black  eyes  almost  starting  from  her 
head,  her  lips  ashen  and  her  voice  trembling,  mur¬ 
mured :  “  Yes,  sir,  Uncle  Billy.  Goodby.” 

For  a  moment,  Uncle  Billy’s  eyes  rolled  with  the 
old  fire,  as  he  said  :  “  I  done  got  the  forgiveness  of  the 
Lord  of  lords  and  King  of  kings.  Whut  I  want  wid 
the  forgiveness  of  a  sassy  little  nigger  gal  ?  ”  Then 
his  voice,  weak  at  the  best,  grew  milder  as  he  said : 
“But  that’s  right,  Margaret.  Be  a  good  chile  an’  min’ 
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yo’  mammy.  Uncle  Billy  ain’  gwine  to  carry  grudges 
wid  him  to  the  Kingdom.  Little  Mistis,  would  you 
git  Uncle  Billy  a  cup  of  cold  water  ?  ” 

“  Yes,  indeed,  Uncle  Billy,”  and  the  little  girls 
hastened  out  of  the  shadow  of  death  into  the  sunshine 
of  the  June  world  outside  the  cabin.  Even  the  incor¬ 
rigible  Margaret  was  subdued,  and  once  outside  said, 
almost  in  a  whisper,  “  Let’s  go  to  the  knoll  whar  it’s 
quiet.”  The  little  girls,  still  holding  each  other’s 
hands,  walked  down  into  the  corner  of  the  big  yard 
farthest  from  the  great  house,  where  a  pretty  little 
hillock  crowned  with  white  locust  trees  was  their  fa¬ 
vorite  retreat.  Alas !  In  their  awe — it  might  be  frank¬ 
er  to  say  their  fright  over  Uncle’s  Billy’s  death-struck 
toe — the  cup  of  cold  water  was  forgotten. 

They  sat  down  on  the  green  grass ;  the  sweet- 
scented  blossoms  drifted  softly  down  upon  little  Nel¬ 
lie’s  black  dress.  Margaret  threw  herself  at  length 
upon  the  soft  grass,  and  fell  asleep.  Nellie  sat  still 
and  watched  the  blue  sky  and  white  clouds  and  won¬ 
dered,  until  her  little  heart  and  head  ached  together, 
where,  just  where,  Uncle  Billy  was  going  and  where 
mamma  was  now.  Ah,  dear  little  Nellie,  many  eyes 
have  grown  dim  trying  to  pierce  the  veil  between  the 
seen  and  the  unseen.  You  can  only  wait,  as  all  must 
do,  “  until  the  day  breaks,  and  the  shadows  flee  away.” 
Weary  with  her  half-unconscious  question,  little  Nel¬ 
lie  said  at  last,  “  Margaret,  come,  I  must  go  to  grand¬ 
ma.  I  am  too  loneful.” 

“  I  ’clar’  to  goodness,  Miss  Nellie,”  said  Marga¬ 
ret,  starting  up,  broad  awake,  “  we  forgot  all  about 
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dat  cup  of  water  for  dat  ole  disciple.  Now  we  done 
los’  de  ’ciples’  reward.” 

“  Oh,  mercy  !  ”  cried  little  Nellie,  starting  up 
in  dismay,  “  Oh,  Margaret,  how  could  I  forget  that  ? 
Let’s  go  right  across  to  the  stone  spring,  there’s  sure 
to  be  a  bucket,  there  and  we  will  carry  it  carefully  up 
the  hill.  Oh,  I  hope  Uncle  Billy  went  to  sleep  and 
forgot  it,  too.” 

The  children  made  all  haste  to  the  cool,  bubbling 
spring  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  on  the  other  side  of  the 
yard. 

Margaret’s  bare  feet  curled,  with  shuddering  en¬ 
joyment  of  the  coolness  of  the  stone  that  paved  the 
way  to  the  spring,  which  was  roofed  over  to  protect  it 
from  the  sun  and  intruding  cows  or  calves  that  might 
prefer  this  to  their  own  drinking  places.  Hastily  fill¬ 
ing  a  cedar  bucket,  the  two  little  girls  toiled  up  the 
hill,  eager  to  fulfil  their  belated  duty  to  Uncle  Billy. 
A  shadow  seemed  to  have  fallen  over  everything. 
A  cloud  was  over  the  face  of  the  sun.  The  chickens 
stood  dejectedly  under  the  lilac  hedge.  The  air  seemed 
heavy  and  close. 

“Feels  like  judgment  day,”  said  Margaret. 
“Miss  Nellie,  let’s  you  take  a  drink  out’n  de  bucket, 
and  den  me.  Uncle  Billy  would  never  know.” 

“  Oh,  Margaret,  we  wouldn’t  deceive  Uncle  Billy, 
after  the  way  we’ve  done  him,  we  couldn’t  possibly 
do  that,  but  I’m  dreadful  tired  and  thirsty  and  every¬ 
thing.”  A  salt  tear  splashed  in  the  bucket. 

The  steep  hill  seemed  interminable,  and  before 
the  little  girls  quite  reached  the  top,  a  colored  girl, 
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somewhat  older  than  they,  spied  them  and  called  ex¬ 
citedly  :  “  Why,  Miss  Nellie,  whar  has  you  two  been  ? 
Ole  Miss’  thought  you  was  los’ .  Whar  you  been  all 
mornin’  ?  ” 

Then  as  they  drew  nearer,  she  added :  “  You  too 

ought  ’a’  been  here,  us  mo’nin’  Uncle  Billy  an’  all.” 

“  What  you  mo’in’  Uncle  Billy  for,  ’fo’  he’s  daid  ?  ” 
asked  Margaret,  sharply. 

“  Uncle  Billy  is  daid,  nigger.  He  died  soon  dis 
mornin.’  Aun’  Ceely  went  to  tek  him  some breakfus’ 
an’  he  couldn’t  eat,  and  fo’  Uncle  John  could  git  to 
repeatin’  texes,  or  raise  a  far’well  hymn  or  anything, 
|ie  tuk  an’  died.” 

Uncle  Billy  dead  !  Before  she  could  make  repara¬ 
tion  !  Before  she  could  give  him  the  little  thing  he 
asked  for,  just  “a  cup  of  cold  water !  ”  Little  Nellie 
let  go  of  the  bucket  she  had  carried  so  carefully,  and, 
throwing  herself  upon  the  broad  step  of  the  stile, 
wept  and  would  not  be  comforted.  Margaret,  after 
refreshing  herself  with  a  long  draught  of  the  cool  wa¬ 
ter,  poured  the  rest  over  her  little  dusty  feet.  “  What 
you  do  that  for,  Margaret?”  questioned  Cindy, 
sharply.  “  Wish  mammy  could  see  you  was’in’  water 
when  it’s  so  fur  to  the  spring.” 

Dat’s  huccome  I  po’red  it  out.’  Feered  mam¬ 
my  would  use  it  cookin’  for  ole  Miss  after  I  done  drunk 
out  of  it,”  said  Margaret  with  an  air  of  reproachful 
virtue.  The  solemnity  of  the  occasion  had  given  but 
a  passing  twinge  to  Margaret’s  conscience,  not  too 
easily  disturbed  at  any  time,  but  she  felt  that  some  un¬ 
wonted  observance  was  due  the  situation.  Cindy,  who 
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knew  that  part  of  the  programme  in  ’totin’  water  from 
the  spring  was  to  drink  out  of  the  bucket  on  the  way, 
stared  uncomprehending,  but  respecting. 

After  trying  in  vain  to  check  Nellie’s  sobs,  or  get 
her  to  listen  to  her  whispered  attempts  atcomfort,  Mar¬ 
garet  nodded  to  Cindy  to  go  to  the  Gre’t  House  for 
assistance,  nodded  so  vigorously  that  all  the  wrapped 
tails  on  her  small  head  seemed  to  point  in  that  direc¬ 
tion,  and  Cindy  hastened  to  obey. 

In  a  few  moments,  Ceely,  big,  strong,  motherly, 
loving,  came,  and,  lifting  the  exhausted  child  in  her 
arms,  carried  her  tenderly  to  her  grandmother.  Her 
face  bathed  in  cool  water,  and  covered  with  kisses, 
her  hair  smoothed  back  from  the  heated  brow,  soft 
words  of  comfort  whispered  into  the  tired  ears,  and 
tender  arms  about  the  weary  frame,  little  Nellie  fell 
asleep.  When  she  waked,  the  room  seemed  strangely 
quiet.  The  window  shutters  were  partly  closed,  the 
murmur  of  birds  and  bees  and  breezes  came  in  sub¬ 
dued  tones  to  the  white  bed  where  she  lay.  As  the 
child  sat  up,  grandma  left  the  window  and  came  to 
her.  The  child  hid  her  head  in  the  safe  refuge  of 
grandma’s  shoulder,  and,  after  taking  a  long  breath, 
she  whispered,  her  face  still  hidden  :  “  Grandma,  if 

there  was  a  good  old  man  that  had  gone  to  Heaven, 
and  used  to  know  a  sweet  lady  that  was  in  Heaven, 
when  he  went  there,  too,  would  he  tell  the  sweet  lady 
her  little  girl  did  not  do  something  he  asked  her,  and 
make  the  sweet  lady  sorry  in  Heaven  ?  ”  The  old 
lady’s  eyes  filled  with  sudden  tears,  though  her  lips 
smiled  with  tender  amusement  at  the  disjointed  little 
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story,  and  her  arms  about  the  little  clinging  figure 
were  very  tender,  as  she  answered  :  “  No,  indeed, 
dear  child.  Don’t  you  know  our  dear  Bible  says  there 
is  no  sorrow  or  sighing  there  ?  Jesus  wouldn’t  let 
him  make  her  sorry  if  he  could,  and  you  know  the 
good  old  man  didn’t  want  to  grieve  his  sweet  mistress 
here,  and  surely  he  wouldn’t  there,  where  all  is  peace 
and  love.” 

Then  little  Nellie  told  the  gentle  lady  all  her  sor¬ 
rowful  story,  and  grandma  told  her  how  soon  Uncle 
Billy  had  fallen  asleep  and  wakened  beside  the  foun¬ 
tains  of  living  water,  where  “  they  hunger  no  more, 
neither  thirst  any  more.”  And  little  Nellie  was  com¬ 
forted,  “as  one  whom  his  mother  comforteth.” 
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Little  Margaret 

?S  DOVEY  had  always  been  a  delicate 
child,  her  mother’s  constant  companion. 
While  the  other  children  were  at  merry, 
romping  plays,  Dovey  was  happiest  to  be 
near  her  mother  and  share  her  ministra¬ 
tions  and  efforts  for  the  good  of  the  large  number  of 
slaves,  almost  as  dependent  upon  the  gentle  young 
mistress  as  the  children  who  flocked  about  her.  Dovey 
loved  to  teach  them  to  read,  and,  though  the  younger 
ones  seldom  cared  to  be  still  long  enough  to  learn, 
the  older  men  and  women  would  bend  white  heads 
above  the  spelling  book  or  well-used  “  reader,”  to  learn 
what  the  little  white  lady  was  so  eager  to  teach  them. 
As  soon  as  possible  a  big  Testament  with  large  print 
was  substituted  for  all  other  books.  Partly  “  learned 
by  heart,”  partly  from  the  place  of  each  often  repeat¬ 
ed  word  on  the  page,  it  was  wonderful  how  familiar 
the  words  of  the  Holy  Bible  became  to  most  of  the 
Negroes  on  the  place.  With  citation  of  many  Proverbs 
Aunt  Lucy  would  emphasize  her  stern  discipline  of 
her  offspring.  To  exhort,  expound,  explain,  was  the 
delight  of  Uncle  John  or  Uncle  Billy,  and  there  was 
heated  rivalry  between  them. 

On  almost  every  plantation  in  the  South  before 
the  war  were  to  be  found  old  men  and  women  who, 
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having  spent  all  the  strength  of  their  lives  in  faithful 
service  of  several  generations  of  the  same  family, 
were  allowed  to  spend  the  evening  of  life  in  the  peace¬ 
ful  shadow  of  their  little  cabins,  the  only  duty  ex¬ 
pected  of  them  an  occasional  driver  for  ole  miss  to 
church  in  the  old  carriage,  with  the  horses  as  faithful, 
reliable  and  well-trained  as  himself,  and  a  general  over¬ 
sight  of  the  manners  and  morals  of  the  rising  genera¬ 
tion  of  children. 

And  what  autocrats  they  were !  There  was  no 
appeal  from  their  courts.  The  way  they  studied, 
“’spounded  and  ’splained  ”  Holy  Writ  would  be  a 
credit  to  the  most  studious  modern  preacher,  and 
with  a  tenacity  of  opinion  worthy  of  the  most  ortho¬ 
dox  “bulldog  of  the  faith,”  as  Uncle  John,  earnestly 
desiring  to  be  a  bulwark  of  the  faith,  declared  himself. 
Uncle  John’s  knowledge  of  the  Bible  was,  in  every 
sense,  wonderful,  and  his  oft  repeated  ‘  texes  ’  became 
household  words.  He  had  a  way  of  finding  out  the 
weak  points  in  the  armor  of  the  other  servants  and 
adjusting  his  ‘  texes  ’  to  their  need.  He  had  a  strange, 
sing-song  way  of  reading  (intoning,  a  fashionable 
church  would  have  called  it,)  but  as  his  voice  dwelt 
upon  words  of  warning  it  had  an  awesome  effect.  At 
the  noon  rest-hour  Uncle  John,  whose  hours  were  all 
of  rest,  would  have  open  on  his  lap  the  Testament 
and  Psalms,  in  the  largest  print  “ole  mistis”  could  find 
that  Christmas  when  she  gave  it  to  him.  He  would  roll 
his  eyes  about  in  solemn  warning  for  several  moments ; 
then  he  would  look  around,  as  if  for  a  subject  for  re¬ 
proof,  and  warning  of  the  wrath  to  come  upon  him. 
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“  who  bein’  oft  reproved  hardeneth  his  neck.”  The 
rolling  orbs  were  sure  to  light  with  almost  prophetic  fire 
as  he  caught  sight  of  “  Tommy,”  who  had  a  dangerous 
taste  for  intoxicants,  or  of  “Pap  ”  who  was  inclined  to 
join  his  son-in-law  in  yielding  to  temptations.  “  Look 
not  upon  the  wine  when  it  is  raid.”  “  Woe  unto  him 
that  putteth  his  bottle  to  his  neighbor’s  lips,”  (Uncle 
John  occasionally  paraphrased,  to  suit  the  occasion, 
“  who  putteth  his  bottle  to  his  neighbors’  lips.”)  The 
words  would  roll  with  such  awful  intonations  from 
Uncle  John’s  lips  that  the  culprits  involuntarily  ducked 
their  heads,  as  if  to  ward  off  threatened  dangers. 

Nor  did  the  women  escape  unadmonished.  Jose¬ 
phine  was  quick  and  clever  with  her  work,  but  also 
quick  with  sharp  words.  Handsome  to  an  unusual 
degree,  she  ruled  her  husband  with  a  rod  of  iron,  but 
if  Uncle  John’s  eye  rested  upon  her,  an  observer 
could  see  the  color  rise  in  her  bright  cheeks,  for  the 
old  man  was  sure  to  find  in  his  “  Testament  ”  strange 
proverbs  to  suit  the  case  of  “a  brawling  woman,”  and 
“the  foolish  woman  who  is  clamorous.” 

Little  Nellie,  with  her  faithful  attendant  Marga¬ 
ret,  often  stood  near  the  group,  strangely  fascinated, 
though  she  shrank  from  the  attention  called  to  her, 
when  Uncle  John  looked  in  her  direction,  though  the 
“texes”  chosen  for  “  little  mistis  ”  were  sure  to  be 
gentle  and  loving  ones.  Margaret’s  were  not  so  fa¬ 
vorable,  and  she  resented  them  deeply,  but  under  her 
breath,  for  no  Negro  on  the  place  thought  of  open  re¬ 
bellion  against  Uncle  John.  “  Rend  your  hearts,  and 
not  your  garments,”  was  a  favorite  suggestion  to 
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careless  Margaret,  who  would  try  to  hide  her  torn  ap¬ 
parel  behind  the  little  mistress  who  stood  still  as  a 
small  statue,  while  Uncle  John,  glancing  towards  Nel¬ 
lie  intoned  “Suffer  little  children,”  or  “  He  shall  car¬ 
ry  the  lambs  in  his  arms,”  with  a  sing-song  emphasis 
that  made  the  loving,  familiar  words  sound  new  and 
almost  alarming  to  the  child’s  already  heated  fancy. 

“  Come  on,  Miss  Nellie,”  Margaret  would  whis¬ 
per,  I’m  tired  o’  bein’  rended  by  Uncle  John,  and  you 
know  you’s  a  lamb  bedout  him  tellin’  you,”  and  the 
children  would  glide  softly  out  of  reach  of  Uncle 
John’s  exhortations. 

“  Pears  like  to  me  Unc’  John  sorter  like  a  snake- 
charmer,  wid  them  big  specs  he  looks  over,  an’  a-his- 
sin’  and  mos’  cussin’  folks  outn  his  Bible.  Wonder 
huccome  he  don’  read  out’n  the  Bible  ole  miss’  read 
outn?”  grumbled  Margaret,  when  well  out  of  the 
charmed  circle  of  Uncle  John’s  listeners.”  “  He  talk 
bout  brer  Tom  an’  the  raid  wine  but  he  nuvver  seh 
nuthin’  'bout  how  he  drink  outn  he’  black  bottle  his- 
se  f.  He  call  that  ‘  like  Timothy,  for  his  stomach 
ache.’  ” 

“  Why,  Margaret,  there  isn’t  but  one  Bible,  only 
grandma  finds  the  prettiest  verses  and  the  loving 
words,”  little  Nellie  tried  to  explain.  “I  heard  her 
tell  grandpa  to-day  she  wishtd  Uncle  John  wouldn’t 
‘  dwell  on  the  terrors  of  the  law,  all  the  time.’  I  don’t 
know  ’zactly  what  she  meant,  ‘cause  Uncle  John 
dwells  in  the  cabin,  on  the  shady  side  all  summer.  I 
reckon  she  meant  something  about  the  verses  he 
chooses,  ’cause  they  were  talkin’  about  that.”  But 
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the  small  remonstrants  soon  found  rest  from  all  theo¬ 
logical  cares  on  their  favorite  knoll,  and  sat  very  con¬ 
tentedly  on  the  green  grass. 

“  I  wish  grandma  would  let  me  go  bare-foot  in 
the  grass,”  Nellie  said,  as  she  looked  at  Margaret’s 
enjoyment  of  burying  her  feet  in  the  deep,  cool  grass. 

“It  sho’ly  is  nice,”  said  Margaret,  secretly  con¬ 
vinced  that  Nellie’s  little  black  slippers  and  white 
stockings  were  worth  all  the  green  grass  in  the  world. 
“  Want  me  to  tell  you  how  me  and  John  Newton 
played  the  cows  was  buffaloes  and  chasin’  ’em  round 
the  pasture  lot,  and  ole  master  an’  Pap  Stephen  helped, 
when  we  nuvver  ast  ’em  ?  ”  said  Margaret,  never 
ashamed  of  her  misedeeds,  nor  their  consequences. 

“  Oh,  Margaret,”  said  her  gentle  little  mistress 
in  shocked,  yet  pleasantly  excited,  tones,  “  Not  Sun¬ 
day  and  Red  Beauty  and  Daisy  and  Blackberry  and 
ole  Bull  an’  all  ?  ” 

“  Yaas,  indeed,  Miss  Nellie,  ever’  las’  one  ob  ’em,” 
said  Margaret  emphatically.  “You  know  John  New¬ 
ton  is  always  bein’  bumptious  'bout  ever’thin’  Marse 
Regie  reads  or  tells  him  out’n  his  books ;  meks  him 
think  he’s  it,  a  herd  of  buffaloes,  or  a  cow-boy,  or  a 
pirate,  or  somethin’  or  ’nur,  and  always  wantin’  to  ac’ 
up  to  it.  He  hates  to  drive  the  cows  to  the  cowpen 
an’  the  calves  quiet ;  he  call’  it  drivin’  buffalo  or  rein¬ 
deer  or  somepin’  wild.” 

“  Well,  he  ast  me  when  we  went  to  bed  las’  night 
ef  I  didn’  want  to  help  him  drive  the  cows  up  in  the 
morning.  I  didn’  see  whar  wuz  the  fun  in  whut  mam¬ 
my  takes  half  a  peach  tree  to  git  him  to  do,  so  I  tol’ 
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him  no.  Den  he  sayed,  *  But  dey  won’t  be  cows, 
they’ll  be  buffaloes  with  flyin’  horns,  and  tails,  an’ 
flamin’  eyes,  like  Marse  Regie  toT  me  about.  You  kin 
have  fust  choice  and  drive  your  half  up  your  side  the 
big  meadow  and  I’ll  take  whatever  you  don’  want  and 
drive  ’em  up  the  yother  side,  and  which  kin  git  thar 
fust  shall  have  my  blue-spotted  hankerchuf.’  I  didn' 
see  how  I  could  lose,  less’n  John  Newton  was  foolin’, 
so  l  sayed,  ‘  Ef  you  let  me  hoi’  the  handkerchuf,  I’ll 
play.’  Then  mammy  come  by  and  we  went  to  sleep. 
We  got  up  ‘  fore ’day,  and  we  walked  like  a  pa’r  of  mices 
out  to  the  pasture,  jes’  stoppin’  long  enough  to  git 
two  long  sticks  for  buffalo  whips,  John  Newton  call 
’em.  Thar  they  wuz,  ’leven  of  ’em,  cause  ole  marse’ 
seh  we  mus’  mek  our  own  butter  ef  it  tek  twenty  cows. 
I  chose  Beauty,  ’cause  she  has  a  calf  and  I  know  she 
kin  run  and  jump,  too,  and  Daisy  and  Buttercup,  and 
Blackberry  and  Juno  and  Susan  Jane,— you  know  dat 
ugly  little  spiteful  cow  we  give  a  ugly  name  ’causes  he 
ac’  so  uppity,  an’  ugly.” 

“  Maybe,”  suggested  little  Nellie,  “  if  you  had 
given  her  a  pretty  name,  she  would  act  pretty.” 

“  Oh,  you  always  wants  to  be  sugar  to  everything, 
but  it  won’t  do  always.  Wid  some  folks  you  has  to 
be  sharp  ez  vinegar,”  said  Margaret,  with  such  an  air 
of  worldly-wisdom  that  little  Nellie  said  no  more,  and 
Margaret  went  on  :  “  That  lef’  ole  Bull,  though  he 

ain’  ole  a  tall ;  that  bumptious  John  Newton  call  him 
that  ’cause  he  heard  Marse  Regie  talkin’  ’bout  some 
‘Ole  Bull’  an’  he  took  ’n’  called  our  red  young  bull 
marster  brought  fum  Kentucky  that’.  Then  he  had 
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Spot,  who  wuz  mad  ’cause  her  calf  was  killed,  and  Belle 
and  Blockie  and  Whitey  and  Rosey,  and  we  had  a 
time  dividin’  ’em,  ’cause  they  is  ust  to  goin’  quiet  and 
all  together,  cep’n  when  Spot  wanted  to  horn  some¬ 
body  bout’n  her  calf,  and  Red  Beauty  wanted  to  tar 
up  the  yearth  to  git  to  hern.  We  run  so  long  I  looked 
round  to  get  whar  John  Newton  and  his  half  wuz,  and 
yonder  Pap  Stephen  wuz  cornin’  wid  his  horses  to  wa¬ 
ter  ’em.  John  Newton  wuz  shoutin’ 

‘  De  buffaloes  wid  shinin’  horns  an’  tails 
Will  jump  high  up  an’  over  all  de  rails.’ 
and  he  nuvver  let  down  de  bars  a  inch.  It’s  the  truth 
I’m  tellin’  you,  Miss  Nellie,  not  an  inch. 

“  I  wuz  drivin’  my  cows  quiet,  but  ez  fas’  ez  I 
could,  singing 

‘We  mus’  not  work,  we  mus’  not  play, 
Because  it  is  the  Sabbaf  day.’ 

“But  John  Newton  he  got  dar  ’fus  of  course,  ac’in’ 
wild  ez  he  wuz,  and  ole  Bull  jes’  tuk  de  bars,  huffs’ 
horns  and  tail,  an’  Spot  jumped  after  him,  an’  de  res’ 
got  scared  and  bruk  th’oug  de  bars,  and  Belle  bruk 
one  horn,  and  one  buffalo  got  her  tail  wrenched  in  the 
cracks.  And  thar  wuz  Pap  Stephen.” 

“  I  drove  all  mine  up,  quiet  ez  a  lady,  but  Red 
Beauty  she  turned  buffalo  too,  and  went  flyin’  over 
the  bars,  and  here  come  ole  marster,  ’bout  to  holp 
Pap  Stephen  tek  down  de  bars,  ’fore  Belle  and 
Blockie  and  them  ’tended  to  it  fer  him.  Marster 
hadn’  been  thar  long,  I  seen  that,  ’cause  he  said, 

‘  Margaret,  I’m  glad  you  were  good  and  sensible  with 
the  cows.  Stephen,  you  will  attend  to  John  Newton. 
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Margaret,  take  the  cows  to  the  cowpen.’  An’  Pap 
Stephen  sho’  did  ’tend  to  John  Newton  wid  that  black 
snake  whip  he  carry.  When  I  come  back,  walkin’ 
behin’  marster,  John  Newton  wuz  totin’  water  for  the 
cows  an’  I  sayed 

*  When  dem  buffaloes,  wid  horns  and  tails 
C’ar  dem  bars,  thar  will  be  wails.’ 

“  John  Newton  bounced  a  rock  mos’  off  my  haid, 
right  in  sight  of  ole  marster  ef  he  had  turned  ’round, 
an’  I  hedn’t  ducked.  John  Newton  is  a  awful  boy.” 

“  Poor  John  Newton,”  said  Nellie  gently,  “I  will 
give  him  some  cake  when  we  have  supper.” 

“Dat’s  jes’  like  you,  Miss  Nellie,  but  I’m  gwine 
to  give  him  my  piece  too  when  ole  miss  gives  us  both 
some,  and  he  can  have  his  spotted  handkerchuf  back 
too.” 

Poor,  impish,  wayward,  warm-hearted  Margaret ! 
The  childish  days  passed  all  too  soon.  Little  Nellie 
was  sent  away  to  boarding  school,  and  without  her 
gentle  influence,  Margaret  grew  more  and  more  wil¬ 
ful,  and  just  before  the  war  came  that  set  her  and  her 
people  free,  she  ran  away.  Ten  years  her  mother  and 
Miss  Nellie  mourned  her  as  one  dead. 

Then  the  war  came,  Hilltop  was  burned  by  acci¬ 
dent;  the  beautiful  yard  was  by  turns  a  camping 
ground  for  two  armies ;  ole  marster  and  the  lovely 
mistress  were  dead.  All,  all  were  gone  who  had  once 
lived  there  as  happy  and  as  innocent  of  intentional 
harm  to  others  as  in  the  garden  of  Eden  our  first  par¬ 
ents  cared  for  its  fruit  and  flowers. 

Five  years  after  the  war  closed,  in  the  great  still- 
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ness  of  a  land  worn  out  with  weeping,  Miss  Nellie  sat 
in  her  little  cottage  home,  a  remnant  which  the  war, 
with  its  ravages  and  changes,  had  left,  and  which  was 
given  her  as  her  modest  marriage  portion.  Her  two 
little  children  played  about  her  as  she  hurriedly  tried 
to  accomplish  the  varied  tasks  of  a  young  mother  and 
housekeeper  without  nurse  or  cook. 

The  June  day  was  as  sweet  as  those  of  long  past 
Junes,  and  memories  of  the  easy,  pleasant  days  of  her 
childhood  seemed  to  crowd  upon  her.  A  shadow  fell 
between  her  and  the  sunshine  as  she  bent  her  head 
over  the  little  apron  in  her  hand,  which  she  was  try¬ 
ing  to  finish  before  her  young  husband  should  come 
home  for  dinner.  She  rose  to  look  inquiringly  at  a 
tall,  fine  looking  colored  woman  who  stood  smiling 
down  upon  her.  A  cook  or  nurse  ?  Impossible  in  such 
glitter  of  purple  silk,  green  gloves,  gold  watch,  and 
hat  with  great  bunches  of  lilacs  upon  it !  Still  smil¬ 
ing,  she  held  out  a  green-gloved  hand. 

“Why,  Miss  Nellie,  don’t  you  know  me?”  she 

said. 

The  lilac  blooms,  the  white  teeth,  the  broad 
smile,  brought  it  to  “  Miss  Nellie’s  ”  memory  in  a  flash. 

“Why,  Margaret,  my  dear  little  Margaret,  how 
big  and  fine  you  are.  Come  into  my  room  and  tell 
me  how  you  came  and  when.  How  delighted  Aunt 
Lucy  must  have  been.  How  many  tears  she  and  I 
have  wasted  on  your  grave  that  we  wanted  to  put  lilao 
on,  if  we  had  known  where  to  find  it,  “Miss  Nellie” 
said  as  she  led  Margaret  into  the  room  she  had  just 
left.  “  Alice,  this  is  mamma’s  little  Margaret.  Regie 
speak  to  mamma’s  Margaret,  son.” 
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“The  one  that  didn’t  get  the  cup  of  cold  water, 
mamma?”  “The  one  that  chased  buffaloes,  mam¬ 
ma  ?  ”  said  the  children,  and  Margaret  laughed  de¬ 
lightedly. 

“  Times  have  changed  with  us  both,  haven’t  they 
Margaret  ?  ”  Miss  Nellie  asked,  gaily.  I  am  mighty 
happy,  but  we  have  had  hard  times  and  I  haven’t  any 
cook,  nor  a  nurse  for  my  babies  as  I  used  to  have  for 
myself  at  the  dear  old  place.” 

“  I  have  a  very  good  nurse  with  me,”  said  Mar¬ 
garet,  “  I  wish  I  could  send  the  children  to  see  you, 
but  I  have  only  one  hour  before  I  go  back  to  Staun¬ 
ton.  My  husband  had  business  there,  and  I  just  made 
him  bring  me  and  the  children  to  see  mother,  and  I 
wanted  to  see  you  nearly  as  much.  I  can’t  stay  this 
time,  but  mother  is  coming^  out  to  see  me  in  Peoria. 
I  married  a  soldier  too,  but  he  wuz  on  the  winnin’ 
side,  Miss  Nellie,  and  he’s  smart  and  good  lookin’  if 
he  is  black,  and  we  are  gettin’  along  splendid.” 

“Uncle  John  would  say  ‘your  flourishing  like  the 
green  bay  trees,’  laughed  Miss  Nellie,  “but  certainly 
I  am  glad  to  have  seen  you  and  to  hear  about  your 
prosperity.  I  went  over  the  other  day  to  get  Aunt 
Lucy  to  teach  me  to  make  waffles,  but  when  she  be¬ 
gan  ‘  Take  eight  eggs  and  a  quart  of  cream,’  I  begged 
her  to  stop,  that  was  too  rich  for  me  in  these  days. 
Dear  old  Aunt  Lucy  ?  And  you  saw  my  dear  Jinny, 
too,  in  her  own  pretty  house,  with  folding  doors  like 
the  old  home  place.” 

“  Oh,  Margaret,  all  grandma’s  and  mamma’s  and 
Uncle  John’s  prayers  for  our  colored  people  are  an- 
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swered  for  our  dear  people  are  free.  We  have  suf¬ 
fered  a  great  deal,  but  always,  always  we  are  thankful 
for  that.” 

“  Miss  Nellie,  I  try  to  be  good  as  well  as  happy 
now,”  said  Margaret  earnestly.  Then  she  began  to 
laugh.  “  Don’t  you  know,  Miss  Nellie,  mother  cooked 
me  some  waffles  on  a  cook  stove!  I  ast  her  what  ole 
marster  would  say  if  he  saw  her,  and  she  laughed  and 
said,  “Marster  would  say,  ‘Why  Lucy,  you  are  a 
sensible  woman,  after  all,  as  I  expected.’  But  chile 
you  know  if  my  sweet  mistis  and  me  had  give  up  to 
all  ole  marster’s  crochets,  whut  would  have  come  to 
the  place.  Go  'long  chile,  you  know  that.” 

After  that,  “  Little  Margaret,”  and  “MissNel. 
lie  ”  went  on  their  separate  ways,  rejoicing  each  after 
her  kind,  until  they  meet  in  the  Kingdom  where  there 
is  neither  bond  nor  free.  And  indeed,  to  be  candid, 
it  is  necessary  to  own  that  sometimes  even  here  be. 
low  it  is  hard  guessing  which  is  which. 
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REGGIE,  do  you  believe  in  a  pus 
’s  own  debel  ?  ” 

2  question  seemed  unpleasant  just 
n.  Reginald  Grantham  and  the  Ne¬ 
gro  boy,  Charlie,  were  alone  in  the  big 
house,  for  the  family  was  moving  into  a  new  and 
strange  country,  and  these  two  had  been  left  in  charge 
of  the  old  home.  To-morrow,  they  too  were  to  enter 
on  the  new  life.  Reginald  felt  that  it  would  be  more 
consoling  to  think  of  good  angels  than  of  spirits  of 
evil. 

“Why,  Charlie,”  he  said,  “what  on  earth  made 
you  think  of  that  ?  Who  has  been  talking  to  you 
about  personal  devils  ?  ” 

Before  the  young  Negro  could  answer,  a  weird 
scream  rang  through  the  house.  Reginald  started, 
and  Charlie,  with  ashen  face  and  chattering  teeth,  ex¬ 
claimed,  “Yonder  he  is  now  !  I  knowed  wouldn’t  no 
good  come  of  ’nyin’  Satan,  like  that  black  nigger  in¬ 
fidel  George  done  when  we  talked  bout’n  it.” 

As  Reginald  moved  to  open  the  door,  Charlie 
threw  himself  in  front  of  him.  “  For  the  Lawd’s  sake, 
Marse  Reggie,  don’t  open  that  do’.  De  debil  couldn’t 
make  no  worse  noise  dan  that,  it  sho’ly  must  be  him 
and  he  mought  want  one  or  t’uther  of  us  mighty  bad, 
Marse  Reggie.  We  aint  done  like  we  ought  to  do. 
I  stole  de  chicken,  but  you  e’t  it  O-oh,  Marse  Reg¬ 
gie,  don’t  open  dat  do’.” 
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Another  scream  more  piercing  than  the  first  rang 
through  the  empty  rooms,  and  Reginald’s  nerves,  al¬ 
ready  feeling  the  effects  of  that  unearthly  sound,  were 
further  tested  by  Charlie’s  piteous  please  to  “  let  him 
bar  de  do’  an’  h’ist  the  bed  against  it.” 

“Charlie,  hush  your  cowardly  yelling  and  get  out 
of  my  way.  You  had  better  let  the  devil  get  you  than 
annoy  me  in  this  way,  ”  said  the  young  man,  with 
more  coolness  than  he  really  felt.  “  Roll  under  the 
bed  yourself  if  you  want  to,  but  get  away  from  that 
door,  I  tell  you.” 

“  Nor,  sir,  Marse  Reggie,  I  aint  a-goin’  to  do 
that,  nor,  sir ;  ef  the  debil  gits  you,  he’s  bound  to  hab 
me  too.  I’m  gwine  whar  you  goes.”  As  the  terri¬ 
fied  Negro  unfastened  the  door,  he  muttered,  in  an 
effort  to  reassure  himself,  ‘  Maybe  he  done  bus’  his 
ole  throat  screechin’  dat  way.” 

Nerved  by  this  thought,  he  stepped  forth  beside 
the  young  man  who  held  the  small  lamp  in  one  hand, 
his  pistol  in  the  other.  The  door  of  refuge  behind 
them  closed  with  a  bang,  the  front  door  of  the  emptv 
house  burst  open,  the  lamp  flickered  up  for  a  moment, 
throwing  a  long  flame  above  his  head  and  adding  to 
the  weird  effect  of  the  dismantled  hall,  and  then  the 
light  went  out,  leaving  them  in  darkness  save  for  the 
moonlight  shining,  ghostly  pale,  through  the  vine- 
covered  porch  and  into  the  doorway  !  Again  the  loud, 
screeching  yell  sounded  through  the  house. 

In  an  agony  of  terror,  Charlie  threw  himself 
down  on  the  steps  crying,  “Oh,  my  Master,  I  did 
steal  dat  tu-key  and  traded  it  for  whiskey,  an’  dat  ole 
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t'arpin  of  a  Dick  holp  me  to  git  drunk  on  it,  and  put 
dat  'possum  in  Marse  Reggie’s  bed  and  lie  bout’n  it. 
Oh  please  sir,  don  let  de  debil  git  me  dis  one  time  an’ 
I  won’t  ac’  dat  a-way  agin  long  as  I  lib  and  breathe.  But 
ef  he  gwi’  tek  Marse  Reggie,  let  him  hab  me  too.  I 
don’  want  to  leab  Marse  Reggie.” 

Another  scream  or  shriek,  sounding  like  the  com¬ 
pound  efforts  of  a  panther  and  a  fog-whistle,  sounded  in 
their  ears,  and  Charlie’s  confession  ended  in  a  long 
howl,  scarcely  less  trying  to  the  nerves. 

Touched  by  Charlie’s  faithfulness,  though  shak¬ 
ing  with  laughter,  Mr.  Grantham  managed  to  shut  the 
door,  and  striking  a  match  to  relight  the  lamp. 

“  Thank  you,  Charlie,”  he  said,  “  I  suppose  if  you 
are  to  share  my  fate,  I  must  be  a  little  careful  what 
it  is.  Come  on,  don’t  be  foolish.  Let’s  see  what  it 
is,  anyway.” 

Holding  the  lamp  high,  Reginald  threw  its  gleam 
into  the  corners  of  the  hall ;  then,  as  rapidly  as  he 
could,  Charlie  muttering  prayers,  confessions  and  ob- 
jurgations  as  he  followed,  Mr.  Grantham  went  into 
each  room,  calling  “  Who  is  there  ?  ”  Only  mocking 
echoes  answered  him,  a  bat  flew  over  his  head.  In 
every  room,  only  darkness,  emptiness,  loneliness.  To 
Reginald,  it  seemed  worse  in  his  mother’s  room  and 
in  the  long  dining  room  where  the  big  family  had 
gathered  so  gaily.  Why  had  a  house  gathered  char¬ 
acter  for  generations  to  lose  it  in  a  night  ? 

As  he  turned  to  go  upstairs,  they  heard  again 
that  long,  terrified  scream,  and,  in  the  room  above 
their  heads,  the  distinct  thud  of  bare  feet. 
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“  It’s  hoofs,  dat’s  whut  it  is,”  said  Charlie  in  a 
tone  of  conviction,  as  Reginald  hastily  mounted  the 
steps,  his  pistol  in  his  right  hand.  At  the  head  of  the 
stairs,  the  door  into  his  little  sister’s  deserted  room 
stood  open,  but,  as  he  reached  the  landing,  it  was 
slammed  in  his  face.  He  tried  to  turn  the  knob ;  the 
door  was  locked. 

More  reassured  than  he  admitted  to  himself  by 
what  seemed  like  the  methods  of  flesh  and  blood, 
Reginald  turned  to  pass  through  another  room  and 
enter  the  room  by  a  side  door. 

“Marse  Reggie,”  said  Charlie,  following,  “dat 
wuz  de  debil  in  the  shape  of  a  woman,  I  seed  him 
plain.” 

The  wind  seemed  to  have  died  away,  a  dull,  heavy 
stillness  pervaded  the  air.  Softly  turning  the  knob 
of  the  inner  door,  the  young  man  entered  the  little 
room  that  had  once  been  so  pretty  and  bright  with 
his  sister’s  girlish  presence  and  belongings.  A  draft 
from  within  put  out  the  lamp  in  his  hand.  Reginald, 
and  of  course  Charlie,  stood  stock  still  and  peered  into 
the  darkness.  The  gleam  of  fiery  green  eyes  blazed 
into  theirs.  A  moment,  and  a  shot  from  Reginald’s 
pistol  rang  out.  There  was  a  splutter,  a  whirl,  some¬ 
thing  dashed  between  them,  Charlie  with  a  howl  of 
terror  clung  to  Reginald’s  knees. 

As  Reginald,  with  a  hand  that  was  not  too  steady, 
felt  in  his  pocket  for  another  match,  thanking  his 
stars  that  he  used  tobacco  and  carried  matches,  he 
stopped.  Was  there  a  pair  of  them  “pusson’s  own 
debil  ?  ”  Possibly  Charlie  was  right  and  there  was 
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one  for  each  of  them.  Deep  sobs  came  from  a  corner 
that  had  been  curtained  off  in  the  young  girl’s  pretty 
boudoir.  The  curtain  had  been  forgotten  and  flapped 
out  toward  them.  Charlie’s  grip  upon  Reginald’s 
knees  threatened  to  bring  the  young  man  to  Charlie’s 
own  humble  position  of  supplication.  “  Charlie,” 
commanded  Reginald,  in  a  tone  that  overpowered  the 
Negro’s  other  fears,  “hold  this  lamp  until  I  can  strike 
a  match  and  light  it  again.” 

Trembling,  the  terrified  boy  obeyed,  and  in  a  mo¬ 
ment,  still  holding  the  pistol,  Reginald  threw  the 
light  into  the  curtained  corner.  They  saw  only  a 
bare-foot,  but  it  was  not  cloven,  and  it  was  a  woman’s 
foot.  Lowering  the  pistol,  Reginald  called  aloud, 
“  Who  are  you  ?  Answer  quick  !  ”  In  a  moment 
the  curtain  was  pulled  aside,  and  crouching  in  one 
corner  they  recognized  a  poor,  half-witted  girl,  known 
as  “Gypsy  Nance,”  who  had  often  found  food  and 
comfort  in  his  mother’s  kitchen.  Doubtless,  she 
thought  the  empty  house  would  shelter  her  when 
weary  of  wandering.  But  why  should  she  have 
screamed  like  some  despairing  soul  in  outer  darkness  ? 
Had  the  Thing  with  fiery  eyes  that  lead  could  not 
harm  driven  her  to  that  frenzy  ? 

Charlie,  discovering  that  here  at  least  was  “a 
human,”  and  no  devil,  recovered  some  of  his  usual 
swagger. 

“Nance,”  he  said,  “huccome  you  schreech  that- 
a-way.  That  no  way  to  ask  Marse  Reggie  fuh  some 
supper.  Huccome  you  playin’  screech  owl  up  hyar  in 
the  dark  ?  You  done  little  mo’  than  skeer  Marse 
Reggie  to  death.” 
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“I  like  your  impudence,”  said  Charlie’s  master, 
“  but  Nance,  tell  me  what  was  the  matter  ?  ”  His 
gentle  manner  quieted  the  poor  creature,  and  her  sobs 
grew  less.  “  Tell  me  what  scared  you,  and  then 
Charlie  can  give  you  some  supper  and  you  must  go 
home.  The  moonlight  has  come  now.” 

“  Oh,  Mr.  Reggie,  it  was  so  dark  and  something 
big  and  black  with  green  eyes  chased  me  and  yelled 
at  me,”  cried  the  poor  creature,  as  she  came  out  of 
her  retreat.  “  I  tried  to  get  away,  but  every  room  I 
went  in,  it  followed  me  and  screeched  louder  than  I 
could.” 

“The  flesh,  not  the  spirit  failed,  then,  I  am  sure,” 
said  Reginald,  “  but  what  could  it  have  been  ?  I  want 
to  find  out  about  all  this  business.” 

A  loud  purr  seemed  to  answer  his  question,  and 
Reginald  looked  down  where,  rubbing  peacefully 
against  his  knee  was  his  little  sister’s  huge,  three- 
legged  black  cat.  In  the  confusion  of  the  move,  he 
had  hidden,  with  the  instinct  of  his  kind  to  stay  by  the 
house  rather  than  go  with  the  people.  To-night  he 
missed  the  child  he  loved,  and  who  had  petted  him  all 
his  happy  life  ;  he  wanted  his  supper  and  he  could  only 
express  his  disapproval  of  the  changes  about  him  in 
the  language  nature  had  given  him. 

Reginald  slipped  his  pistol  in  his  pocket,  took 
Tripod  up  in  his  arms,  told  Charlie  to  lead  the  way 
with  the  lamp,  and  the  small  procession  quietly  went 
down  into  the  hall.  Giving  Nance  some  silver  and  all 
that  was  left  of  his  supper,  and  emptying  the  milk 
pitcher  into  Tripod’s  saucer,  Reginald  told  the  girl  to 
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run  home  to  her  mother  in  the  cabin  by  the  creek, 
and  went  back  to  his  room.  Charlie  stood  by  the 
fire,  looking  at  the  clock  with  scared  eyes.  “  Dar’s 
witch-work  and  ha’nts  here  anyway,”  he  said,  “  ’cause 
dat  ole  clock  say  we  aint  been  gone  out’n  here  but 
ten  minutes.  Aint  you  never  hear  the  devil  lives  in 
every  black  tom-cat  on  dis  yearth  ?” 

“I  don’t  know  about  that,  Charlie,”  said  his 
young  master  gravely,  “  but  I  do  know,  we  must  mend 
our  ways,  you  and  I,  so  he  won’t  come  so  near  getting 
us  again,  no  matter  what  shape  he  takes.”  “  Dat’  so, 
Marse  Reggie,  dat’s  so,”  said  the  Negro  with  unc¬ 
tion,  “an’  I  sho’ly  hopes  you  gwineto  tekit  to  heart.” 
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!  Uncle  Jack,  it  is  so  hard  to  do  any 
good  in  this  world,  isn’t  it  ?  ” 

Judge  Mason  smiled  at  the  pretty  girl 
who  looked  up  to  him  with  flushed 
cheeks  and  shining  brown  eyes,  with 


a  suspicion  of  tears  in  the  sweet  voice. 

“  Yes,  dearie,  it  is, — but  what  gives  you  a  knowl¬ 
edge  of  it  ?  Wasn’t  that  young  Bragit  you  parted 
from  at  the  door  ?  He  is  a  progressive  pupil,  isn’t 
he?  ” 

“  Now,  Uncle  Jack,  I  believe  you  are  laughing  at 
me ;  but  I  only  try  to  be  polite  to  him,  because  he  is 
trying  to  rise  in  every  way.  It  wasn’t  his  fault  that 
his  father  was  a  horrid  overseer.” 

“No,  dear,”  said  Uncle  Jack,  trying  to  suppress 
the  quizzical  smile  in  his  eyes,  for  his  pet,  Gladys, 
was  in  earnest,  “but  I  don’t  think  there  is  much  of 
the  real  stuff  in  that  young  fellow  for  even  your  little 
hand  to  help  him.  He  seems  shallow  and  conceited, 
indifferent  to  the  opinions  of  those  older  and  better 
informed  than  he  could  possibly  be,  but  it  will  not 
hurt  you,  dear,  and  may  do  him  good.  Who  objects 
any  way  ?  ” 

“Oh!  No  one  that  matters  much,  of  course,” 
said  the  girl  with  a  defiant  toss  of  her  pretty  head, 
41  but  Paul  Winston  thinks  he  can  dictate  my 
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friends,— and  then  papa  says  I  cant’t  teach  my  school 
for  Aunt  Cely  and  Josephine  and  Tommy  and  the 
rest,  when  they  were  learning  to  read  so,  too.  But 
papa  said  I  might  teach  little  Tim,  and,  Uncle  Jack, 
you  must  let  me  show  you  how  Tim  can  read  the 
Bible  and  quote  it  and  say  lovely  verses  !  ” 

“  Poor  little  fellow  !  I  expect  he  needs  all  the 
consolations  of  religion  with  that  old  woman  Gerry 
was  foolish  enough  to  marry.” 

“  Uncle  Jack,  can’t  the  law  do  anything  for  him  ? 
Tim  had  a  great  cut  on  his  poor  little  arm,  but  he 
would  not  tell  me  how  it  was  hurt,  but  I  met  Aunt 
Martha  and  she  told  me  that  Cindy  cut  him  with  a 
knife.” 

“  I  mean  to  have  a  talk  with  Mr.  Garrison,  of  the 
Freedman’s  Bureau,  concerning  this  matter.  He 
really  is  a  good  man  and  wants  to  help  those  poor 
Negroes  who  are  wild  with  freedom  and  loss  of  all 
restraint.  In  the  meantime,  you  go  on  helping  little 
Tim  and — well,  you  will  have  to  choose  your  own  pupil 
in  Dan  Cupid’s  school.  Old  Uncle  Jack  can’t  help 
you  there,  but  Paul  Winston  is  a  little  conceited,  I 
suppose,  though  he  seems  to  me  a  son  worthy  of  his 
father.  He  was  as  gallant  a  soldier  at  eighteen  as  a 
man  of  twice  his  years  could  have  been.” 

The  old  soldier’s  face  lighted  up  as  with  a  fa¬ 
ther’s  pride,  as  it  always  did  when  he  spoke  of  his 
“boys,”  the  twelve  hundred  gallant  men  who  had 
gone  out  with  the  Briertown  Cavalry. 

“  His  father  was  our  colonel,  and  when  he  was 
shot,  he  only  let  Paul  stop  long  enough  to  lay  him 
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under  a  tree  on  the  field  and  then  dash  ahead  with  the 
rest  of  us.  He  had  managed  to  get  one  of  his  wife’s, 
letters  and  a  pencil  from  his  pocket  and  write  on  the 
back,  *  Goodby,  my  darling !  Our  boy  is  as  good  a 
son  as  he  is  a  soldier ;  we  must  be  satisfied.’  And 
Paul  was.  Mary  showed  me  that  note  the  day  before 
she  died  and  said  :  ‘  Paul  has  been  all  that  we  could 
wish  and  we  are  satisfied,’  and  then  she  joined  as 
brave  a  man  and  kind  a  brother  as  the  world  ever 
knew.” 

The  girl’s  eyes  were  full  of  tears  now  and  she  said, 
softly  laying  her  hand  on  his,  “  He  is  good  every  way, 
Uncle  Jack,  only — .”  She  did  not  finish  the  sentence, 
but  picked  up  her  hat  and  saying,  “  Papa  will  be  raging 
for  his  dinner,”  leaned  through  the  open  window  to  kiss 
the  kind  face  beaming  over  her,  and  was  gone. 

Everybody  in  Briertown  knew  the  romantic  story 
of  the  life-long  devotion  of  Judge  Mason  and  Colonel 
Winston,  their  inseparable  childhood,  youth,  college 
days,  and  when  both  fell  in  love  with  sweet  Mary 
Lewis,  Judge  Mason  had  gone  West  to  leave  the  field 
clear  for  his  chum.  Everybody  knew  of  his  love  for 
the  young  soldier,  son  of  his  only  love,  and  no  one 
wondered  at  any  expression  of  his  partial  affection. 
Paul  was  all  that  was  left  to  him  of  love  and  friend¬ 
ship. 

Colonel  Winston  had  left  his  law  practice  six  years 
before  when  he  took  command  of  his  clients  and  friends 
in  the  “  Briertown  Cavalry  ” — his  son  at  sixteen  a  pri¬ 
vate,  at  twenty  a  Captain  in  the  same  regiment.  The 
Colonel  had  given  his  life  upon  the  sacred  altar  of 
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Southern  hope  of  independence,  and,  after  the  war  was 
over,  and  only  defeat  and  desolation  were  left,  Paul 
had,  by  advice  of  his  mother  and  with  Judge  Mason’s 
assistance,  resumed  his  law  studies  at  the  University 
of  Virginia,  and  upon  finishing  his  course  he  returned 
to  his  native  Briertown,  reopened  his  father’s  office, 
and  soon  found  that  the  confidence  and  esteem  his 
town’s-people  had  always  given  so  freely  to  his  father 
were  awaiting  him. 

Then  his  lovely  mother,  most  of  whose  happiness 
had  been  left  upon  the  bloody  battlefield  of  Seven 
Pines,  and  whose  gentle  spirit  could  no  longer  strug¬ 
gle  under  the  burden  of  life,  joined  her  hero  hus¬ 
band, — and  Paul  would  have  been  left  alone  had  it  not 
been  for  the  fatherly  affection  of  Judge  Mason  and 
the  faithful,  loving  care  of  old  Aunt  Martha,  the  black 
mammy  of  his  babyhood. 

On  the  sunny  June  afternoon  that  Gladys  and 
Uncle  Jack  had  discussed  his  merits,  Paul  stopped  at 
the  door  of  his  pretty  home  and  stood  for  a  moment 
in  the  vine-covered  porch  sweet  with  the  scent  of  roses 
and  honeysuckle.  The  yard,  with  its  smooth  green 
grass,  great  shade  trees  and  sweet  flowering  shrubs, 
wore  a  quaint,  old-fashioned  look.  On  either  side  of 
the  gate  were  large  evergreens  cut  in  fantastic  shape, 
and  for  a  half  century  they  had  been  large  enough  to 
serve  as  summer  houses  for  tea-drinking  or  to  invite 
quiet  conversations  on  moonlight  evenings.  Paul 
looked  on  this  scene  with  quiet  satisfaction,  and  yet, 
with  vague  unrest  in  his  dark  eyes.  He  walked  very 
slowly  to  the  gate,  opened  it,  and,  with  his  hand  still 
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holding  the  latch,  stepped  upon  the  pavement.  He 
looked  irresolutely  up  the  shady  street,— and  then 
down.  Such  moments  of  indecision  were  very  rare  in 
the  life  of  this  energetic  young  man.  He  shut  the 
gate  as  he  muttered,  “  If  I  do  go  it  will  be  useless,  be¬ 
cause  that  fellow,  who  thinks  he  is  a  lawyer  and  smart 
newspaper  man,  but  who  really  hasn’t  sense  enough 
for  either,  would  occupy  all  of  her  time  and  atten¬ 
tion,  then,  as  if  set  in  motion  by  these  words,  he 
started  down  the  street.  He  had  only  gone  a  few 
paces,  however,  when  his  steps  were  arrested  and  he 
was  nearly  upset  as  a  pair  of  small  arms  tried  to  en¬ 
circle  his  legs  as  they  suddenly  came  in  contact  with 
the  very  small  body  of  a  very  small  Negro  boy  of 
twelve  years  of  age,  who  cried,  “  Oh,  Mr.  Paul,  sabe  me  ! 
Please,  sir,  hide  me  !  My  step-muvver  say  she  goin’ 
to  mos’  kill  me,  an’  she  sho’ly  will  ef  you  don’  sabe 
me!” 

“  Hello  there,”  said  Paul,  looking  down  from  his 
height  of  six  feet  or  more,  upon  a  very  small  African 
citizen  who  only  repeated  his  agonized  cry,  “  Let  me 
hide  somew’ere,  Mr.  Paul,  so  she  wo’n’t  mos’  kill  me, 
oh,  please,  Mr.  Paul !  ” 

“  Well,  jump  into  that  bush,”  he  said  with  quick 
decision  as  he  hastily  opened  the  gate  and  pointed  to 
the  tall  evergreens  just  inside,  and  the  child  instantly 
obeyed,  and,  in  a  moment  was  as  completely  hidden  as 
a  bird  in  its  leafy  nest.  Almost  before  the  bush  had 
grown  quiet  again,  a  large  and  apparently  irate  Negro 
woman,  walking  as  fast  as  two  hundred  pounds  would 
allow,  appeared,  and  as  she  approached,  called,  “  How- 
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dye  do,  Mr.  Paul.  Hab  you  seen  anything  ob  dat 
trifflin’  little  no  ’count  rascal  ob  mine  ?  ” 

“  What,  Aunt  Cindy,  Jim  hasn’t  run  off  again, 

has  he  ?  ” 

Mr.  Paul  knew  Aunt  Cindy  well  and  knew  that 
her  own  son  was  a  worthless  boy  of  twelve,  his  foolish 
mother’s  idol  and  tyrant,  whom  she  entirely  spoiled, 
taking  out  all  her  righteous  indignation,  when  there 
was  anything  righteous  about  the  cruel  old  woman, 
upon  her  step-son,  Tim,  a  patient,  gentle  child,  who 
did  all  Jim’s  work  and  was  the  scape-goat  of  all  Jim’s 
iniquities.  As  he  was  expecting,  Aunt  Cindy  boiled 
over  with  wrath  at  his  suggestion  that  Jim  had  ever 
been  in  the  wrong  or  desired  to  leave  his  doting  par¬ 
ent,  though  he  had  run  off  with  a  circus,  and  again 
with  a  man  who  led  a  dancing  bear,  but  had  been 
glad  to  run  back  to  the  only  place  where  he  could  “  eat 
without  working”  in  spite  of  Biblical  admonition. 

“  No,  sar,  Jim  is  at  home  helpin’  his  po’  mar  and 
li’l  bruwer  !  ” 

“  Helping  to  eat  all  the  bread  and  molasses,  isn’t 
he,  Aunt  Cindy  ?  That’s  a  job  at  which  Jim  was  al¬ 
ways  good !  ” 

Aunt  Cindy  was  at  one  time  cook  for  Mr.  Paul’s 
mother  and  Jim’s  unlimited  capacity  had  always  been 
a  matter  of  interest  and  wonder. 

Ignoring  the  slur  upon  Jim  excepting  in  gastro¬ 
nomic  ways,  the  angry  woman  continued,  “  No,  sar! 
It’s  dat  li’l  no  ’ccount  Tim,  sar.  He  mos’  killed  his 
li’l  sister  he  was  p’tendin’  to  nuss,  an’  I  got  to  beat 
him  befo’  I  kin  eat  mah  suppah  !  ” 
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“  Well  now,  Aunt  Cindy,  what  makes  you  take  so 
much  trouble  with  that  boy  ?  He  isn’t  any  real  re¬ 
lation  to  you  and  has  no  claim  upon  you,  has  he  ?  ” 
said  Mr.  Paul. 

“No,  sar,  nothin’  but  Christian  kindness  an’  mah 
duty  to  mah  neighbo’,  sar.  You  hab  been  in  de  wah 
an’  to  school  sar,  an’  ma’  be  you  don’  know  all  de  ins 
an’  outs  ob  dis  bus’nuss,  Mr.  Paul,  like  yer  mar  did  !” 

Mr.  Paul  had  heard  from  his  mother  of  poor  Uncle 
Jerry  Simpkins’  being  “taken  in,”  and  the  sad  way 
“  out  ”  he  was  obliged  to  take,  but  he  did  not  care  to 
mention  it  just  then,  and  the  irate  woman  went  on, 
“  His  father  was  a  Baptist  preacher,  sar,  an’  I  was  a 
“  Sister  ob  Lub  an’  Charity,  an’  dey  all  knowed  me 
fer  my  good  works  till  he  married  me.” 

Mr.  Paul  smiled  at  the  unintentional  truth,  and 
she  continued,  “  After  he  was  mah  husban,’  ob  co’se 
Ah  didn’t  show  him  de  same  reverence  an’  respec’ 
Ah  did  to  de  preacher,— of  co’se  no  woman  would, — 
but  I  done  mah  duty  in  season  an’  out  ob  season, 
summer  and  winter,  as  de  Bible  says,  tellin’  him  where 
he  lacked,  and  where  he  erred  in  mah  sight, — he  an’ 
dat  boy  he  had  drawn  an’  quartered  on  me,  an’  dere 
was  no  place  in  de  house,  an’  what  do  you  think,  sar,  he 
up  and  did  one  day,  an’  he  a  preacher,  too?  Well, 
sar,  he  jes’  put  on  his  bes’  clo’es,  dem  de  sisters  gib 
him  w’en  I  married  him,  so  dey  was  shol’y  as  much 
mine  as  his’n,  an’  he  went  an’  lay  down  in  de  riber 
bed  an’  lef  ’  a  note  to  say  dat  de  good  Lord  would  know 
he  had  suffered  more  dan  he  was  able  to  bear,  an’ 
would  let  him  hev  a  way  of  escape  as  he  had  promised. 
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Prevertin’  scripture  to  his  own  destruction,  sar !  I 
mout  hev  ’spected  him,  too,  fer  he  axed  me  to  let 
Timothy  go  wid  him.  I  jest  had  to  answer  wid  de 
broom  stick,  ’coz  he  could  see  dat  Tim  was  nussin’ 
de  baby  dat  berry  minit  ef  he  had  er  looked  ;  but  he 
jes’  say,  ‘  Be  patien’,  li’l  son,  fer  de  Lord  will  mek  a 
way  fer  you,  too,  in  His  good  time.’  Den  he  wen’ 
away  and  right  to  de  riber  bottom,  sar,  an’  in  dat  suit 
of  clo’es  !  ”  She  had  to  stop  for  want  of  breath. 

Taking  advantage  of  this  opportunity,  Mr.  Paul 
said,  “  Well,  Aunt  Cindy,  you  certainly  do  have  trials 
and  tribulations  and  ought  to  take  some  rest.  Don’t 
take  the  trouble  to  beat  Tim  this  time.  Send  him 
around  to  me  and  I  will  talk  to  him  and  send  you  a 
dollar  to  pay  for  the  time  he  has  lost.” 

“  T’ank  you,  sar.  I’ll  sen’  him  ef  I  lay  eyes  an’ 
han’s  on  him,  but  Ah  tell’s  yer  now,  sar,  I  am  glad 
he’s  got  on  rags,  fer  I  ’spect  dat  riber  is  temptin’  dat 
lazy,  no  ’count  boy.  He’d  ruther  lay  down  in  dat  mud 
dan  stan’  up  to  his  work,  jes’  like  his  par.” 

Mr.  Paul’s  eyes  burned  with  an  angry  light  at  the 
cruel  words,  but  he  only  said,  “  Well,  maybe  you  had 
better  hurry  or  he  might  find  a  way  of  escape  sure 
enough.”  And  the  virago  hurried  on. 

Mr.  Paul  watched  her  turn  the  corner  of  the  street 
that  led  down  to  the  river’s  edge  and  then  he  opened 
his  gate  and  turned  to  the  evergreen  that  trembled 
with  the  suppressed  sobs  of  the  terrified  child. 

“  Come  out,  Tim,  come  quickly  !  ”  he  said  in  low 
tones.  “The  old  vixen  has  passed  .  Let  us  get  to 
the  kitchen  and  see  what  Aunt  Martha  can  do  for  us 
before  she  can  get  back.” 
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In  an  instant  the  figure  of  the  very  small,  very 
ragged  colored  boy  sprang  out  and  tightly  grasped 
the  hand  of  the  young  man.  Mr.  Paul  walked  so  fast 
that  he  almost  dragged  poor  little  Tim.  They  went 
to  the  back  door  of  the  house  where  Aunt  Martha  was 
standing,  where  she  had  been  listening  with  righteous, 
wrath  swelling  her  kindly  soul  when  she  heard  the 
cruel  words  of  sister  Cindy  Simpkins  whose  captiva¬ 
tion  and  subsequent  ill  treatment  of  the  gentle  old 
preacher  and  his  little  son,  were  well  known  in  Brier- 
town  by  both  white  and  Negro. 

“  Aunt  Martha,  please  lock  the  front  door,”  said 
Mr.  Paul.  “That  old  hag  will  be  back  here  before 
long  and  I  do  not  want  her  to  see  Tim  until  I  get  the 
law  on  her.  It  is  shameful  the  way  she  treats  this 
child  and  I  am  going  to  try  to  get  him  away  from  her. 
Uncle  Jerry  was  good  to  me  all  my  life,  and  this  little 
fellow  shall  not  be  treated  this  way  any  longer.  Tim, 
don’t  you  want  to  be  apprenticed  to  me  and  come  and 
wait  on  me  and  go  to  school  ?  ” 

Tim’s  eyes  shone,  but  he  did  not  speak  as  he  held 
tightly  to  the  kind,  firm  hand,  as  if  afraid  to  let  go. 

Aunt  Martha  quickly  did  his  bidding,  for  the 
“  Daughters  of  Levi  ”  had  no  higher  ambition  than  to 
“get  ahead  of  the  Sisters  of  Love  and  Charity.”  Lit¬ 
tle  Timothy  was  soon  fed  and  comforted.  Aunt  Mar¬ 
tha  had  looked  into  one  of  the  many  barrels  and  bags 
of  old  clothing  with  which  she  was  abundantly  sup¬ 
plied,  and  found  a  little  suit  of  old  clothes  long  ago 
outgrown  by  the  big  boy  who  was  her  nursling,  her 
pride  and  idol,  and  over  whom  she  watched  and  tyr¬ 
annized  to  her  heart’s  content. 
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“  Dis  was  cas’  off  on  your  ninth  birfday,  Mr. 
Paul,  an’  it  will  hardly  hang  on  dis  li’l  bag  ob  bones, 
an’  he  is  twelve  years  old.  W’en  his  mammy  lef  him 
five  years  ago  he  was  as  big  as  he  is  now,  most.  Dat 
comes  ob  marryin’  one  ob  dem  Sisters  of  Lub  an 
Charity  !  Queer  kin’  ob  lub  an’  charity  to  treat  a  or¬ 
phan  chile  dat  way.  Ef  his  par  had  a  listen  to  his 
true  friends,  his  chile  mout  a  had  a  chance  ter  grow, 
she  muttered  as  she  helped  the  child  wash  and  dress. 
Then  she  sent  him  to  Mr.  Paul  that  they  might  talk 
it  over  and  see  what  could  be  done,  and,  as  Aunt  Mar¬ 
tha  said,  “  to  think  ob  some  way  ter  git  ahead  ob  dat 
sister,  an’  keep  ’er  from  wanderin’  to  an’  fro  upon  dis 
earf  seekin’  whom  she  might  devour.” 

Mr.  Paul  had  lived  in  the  quaint  old  home  ever 
since  he  could  remember,  and  Aunt  Martha  had  taken 
care  of  him  and  his  mother.  After  his  father  was 
killed  at  the  Battle  of  Seven  Pines,  she  had  taken  care 
of  the  home  to  protect  it  from  any  marauder,  or  claim 
of  any  unworthy  claimant,  and  soothed  and  nursed  the 
frail,  broken-hearted  lady  who  only  lived  to  see  her 
son  once  more  at  home  and  in  his  father’  place, — 
then  feeling  that  her  work  was  done,  her  gentle  spirit 
joined  her  husband’s,  and  the  old  home  and  Aunt 
Martha  were  left  for  the  lonely  young  man. 

Mr.  Paul  had  watched  with  much  interest  the 
struggle  of  the  Daughters  of  Levi  to  capture  and 
comfort  the  good  old  colored  preacher  who  was  one  of 
his  boyhood  friends,  and  had  sympathized  with  the 
Daughters  in  the  triumph  of  the  sisters,  and  really 
grieved  over  his  old  friend’s  mistake  and  sufferings, 
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and  would  now  gladly  rescue  his  unhappy  child  from 
the  most  unworthy  widow. 

But  he  knew  that  the  “Freedman’s  Bureau” 
would  be  suspicious  of  his  motives,  and  probably  be 
prejudiced  against  him  by  the  sisters,  who  would  stand 
by  their  President,  Mrs.  Jerry  Simpkins, — and  natur¬ 
ally  expect  to  find  the  child’s  friends  in  his  own  race. 

While  meditating  upon  what  steps  to  take,  with¬ 
out  compromise  of  his  own  pride  and  prejudice  against 
asking  favors  of  the  “  Bureau,”  little  Tim  came  quiet¬ 
ly  in. 

“Take  that  stool,  Tim,  and  tell  me  all  about  it,” 
said  Mr.  Paul. 

At  that  moment  there  was  a  knock  at  the  door. 

With  fast  beating  heart,  little  Tim  opened  it,  and 
with  some  surprise  Mr.  Winston  saw  Mr.  Garrison, 
(well  known  on  the  streets  of  Briertown  as  “Mr. 
Freedman’s  Bureau  ”)  and  Mr  Ralston,  the  well 
known  and  highly  respected  deputy  Sheriff. 

After  courteous  greetings,  Mr.  Ralston  answered 
the  questioning  look  given  him  by  Mr.  Winston. 

“  You  are  not  a  bit  more  surprised  than  I  am,  Mr. 
Winston.  I  know  there  is  some  fool  mistake,  but  here 
is  a  warrant  duly  sworn  out  for  your  arrest  on  the 
ground  of  kidnapping  the  infant  child  of  Mrs.  Jerry 
Simpkins.  I  know  that  Cindy  and  am  not  a  bit 
surprised  at  any  devilment  she  may  get  up,  but  how 
she  dared  put  you  in  it,  I  cannot  imagine.” 

He  laughed  loudly  and  Mr.  Winston  laughed  too, 
but  he  said  :  “  There’s  proof  of  my  crime,  Ralston, 

but  I  suppose  you  can  take  bail  ?  ” 
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“  Oh,  yes,  I  brought  the  bond  around  all  ready 
for  you  to  sign.  Your  father’s  son  does  not  need  se¬ 
curity.” 

“But  the  child,”  said  Mr.  Garrison  gravely,  “can 
he  not  at  once  be  restored  to  his  suffering  mother  ?  ” 

Little  Tim  uttered  a  terrified  sob  and  Mr.  Ral¬ 
ston  said,  “  It  is  not  mammy  who  does  the  suffering, 
is  it  Tim  ?  You  had  better  let  Tim  stay  here,  Mr. 
Garrison,  if  Mr.  Winston  will  keep  him,  until  you  look 
into  the  case  a  little  more !  ” 

At  that  moment  the  door  opened  and  Aunt  Mar¬ 
tha’s  ample  figure  and  kindly  face  beamed  upon  them. 

“  ’Scuse  me,  Mr.  Paul.  I  jes’  stepped  down  to 
see  w’at  dat  impudent  Cindy  got  ter  say  ’bout  you  be- 
friendin(  dat  po’  chile.  She  be’n  ’busin’  an’  beatin' 
dat  chile  ever  since  his  po’r  misguided  par  ’trusted 
hisself  an’  Tim  to  her,  an’  I  foun’  her  jes’  now  struttin’ 
herself  like  a  peacock  in  de  sun  and  sayin’  ‘  De  Bu¬ 
reau  would  soon  get  her  boy  fer  her,  an’  she  dun  had 
Mr.  Lewis  Winston,  my  young  marster,  arrested. 
‘  Marsters  were  dead  an’  gone  fer  her !  ’  she  said,  an’  I 
*  lowed  she  hadnebber  ’beyed  an’  bowed  ter  her  Heab- 
enly  Marster,  which  we  all  know,  but  she  say  again, 
my  young  marster  had  be’n  ’rested  by  ’er  orders  fer 
kidnappin’  her  infan’  son  !  Daughter  of  the  Father 
ob  Lies!  An’ like  him  in  word  an’  deed!  ’Sousin' 
me,  Mr.  Paul !  ” 

“  That  is  all  right,  Aunt  Martha,  I  am  under  ar¬ 
rest.  Don’t  you  see  the  Sheriff  and  the  “  Bureau  ?  ’’ 
he  said  with  a  smile  for  Mr.  Garrison,  who  sat  and 
looked  more  and  more  astounded  at  the  scenes  before 
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him.  The  old  woman  stopped,  looked  around  in  wild¬ 
eyed  terror,  then  rushing  to  the  handsome  young  man 
smiling  down  upon  her,  she  threw  her  arms  about 
him  and  rocked  to  and  fro  in  a  wild  outburst  of  fear 
and  grief,  Mah  chile  !  Mah  boy  !  Mah  own  bress- 
ed  chile  !  Dey  shan’t  tek  yer  now  1  W’en  I  done 
fought  de  whole  ahmy  ferfouah  year  fer  mah  chile  an’ 
his  ma  an’  home  !  Dey  shan’t  hurt  you  now !  ” 

“  There !  There  !  Aunt  Martha,”  said  Mr.  Win¬ 
ston,  with  a  slight  tremor  in  his  voice,  “  don’t  be 
scared.  Mr.  Garrison  does  not  want  to  hurt  me.  It 
will  all  be  right  as  soon  as  he  is  convinced  that  I  do 
not  want  to  steal  little  Tim  and  make  a  slave  of  him.” 

The  old  woman  could  not  be  comforted  until 
the  whole  situation  was  explained,  and  her  already 
established  confidence  in  Mrs.  Simpkins’  utter  wick¬ 
edness  helped  to  quiet  her.  Mr.  Garrison  was  be¬ 
wildered.  He  could  not  understand  the  fidelity  and 
affection  of  the  old  slave  for  her  foster-child,  that  both 
were  free  yet  dependent  on  each  other  for  the  love 
and  care  that  makes  a  home. 

When  Aunt  Martha  was  quiet  she  turned  to  Mr. 
Garrison,  whom  all  the  Negroes  knew  and  trusted, 
saying,  “  Please,  sar,  don’t  let  dat  ole  sarpent,  Cindy, 
get  de  customary  ob  dat  li’l  Tim.”  She  tol’  me  de  Bu¬ 
reau  would  sen’  ’im  back  to  ’er  to-night  an’  anybody 
might  hev  ’im  after  she  dun  wid  him.  She’ll  mos’  kill 
dat  li’l  fellow,  indeed,  sar,  she  will !  ” 

Mr.  Garrison,  who  was  desirous  only  of  doing  the 
Negroes  good,  though  at  times  his  zeal  did  outrun  his 
discretion,  said  earnestly,  “  Indeed,  Mr.  Winston,  we 
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will  all  be  truly  grateful  if  you  will  allow  the  child  to 
remain  under  your  protection  until  the  court  can  look 
into  the  sad  conditions.” 

Tim  crept  close  to  Mr.  Winston  and  held  his 
hand  very  tightly  and  Mr.  Winston  was  unable  to  re¬ 
sist  his  pleading  eyes. 

“All  right,  sir,”  he  said,  “if you  think  you  can 
trust  me.  Tim  and  I  are  old  friends.  Ralston,  if  the 
Bureau  decides  I  am  worthy  of  the  trust  Tim  is  so 
willing  to  put  in  me,  I  will  have  you  make  out  papers 
for  his  apprenticeship  ” 

All  formalities  were  arranged  and  Mr.  Winston 
courteously  bade  his  unexpected  guests  “  Good  night,” 
and  turned  to  renew  the  conversation  with  Tim. 

“Tim,”  he  said  when  he  had  seated  himself  by 
the  open  window  and  little  Tim  had  taken  his  low 
stool  near  him,  “  tell  me  all  about  it.  You  know  the 
last  time  I  saw  much  of  you  was  just  as  the  war  be¬ 
gan,  when  you  used  to  dance  the  clog  dance  like  a  lit¬ 
tle  monkey  and  jump  for  the  pennies  I  tossed  you. 
After  that  time  I  had  so  much  to  think  about,  I  could¬ 
n’t  keep  up  with  all  that  went  on,  and  I  have  been 
away  almost  ever  since  the  war,  too,  you  know.” 

“  Yes,  sar,  I  remembers  de  day  you  went  to  de 
ahmy,  w’en  Miss  Gladys  gabe  de  soljers  de  flag  an’ 
den  went  in  de  parlor  an’  sat  down  in  de  big  chair  and 
cried  like  ’er  heart  ’ud  break,  an’  I  jes’  got  up  an’ 
danced  de  clog  like  she  always  like,  an’  she  jes’  cry 
some  mo’  an’  mammy  came  an’  say,  *  Go  ’long,  Tim, 
clog  dancin’  can’t  help  now  !  ’  Miss  Gladys  say,  so 
purty  like,  ‘  Yes  it  do,  mammy,  it  is  good  in  little  Tim 
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to  try  to  help,  but,  mammy  he  isn’t  here  to  toss  de 
pennies,’  an’  ’en  she  laugh  an’  cry  again.  Mammy 
said,  ‘  No,  my  lamb,  but  de  Lord  will  be  his  shield  an’ 
buckler,’  an’  ’en  Miss  Gladys  cry  some  mo,  an’  I  said, 
*  °h,  Miss  Glady,  Rob  Roy  is  sech  er  fas’  ho’se,  Mr. 
Paul  can  make  'im  run  fas’  so  de  Yankees  can’t  ever 
get  ’im.’  Mammy  say,  ‘Go  ’long,  Tim,’  but  Miss 
Gladys  laughed  ergain  an’  say,  ‘I  am  erfraid  he 
wouldn  t  think  erbout  dat,  Tim,’  but  she  stop  cryin,’ 
’en,  an’  I  never  dance  de  clog  any  mo !  ” 

“  Poor  little  fellow !  Did  it  hurt  even  you  that 
much?  Never  mind,  Tim,  you  shall  dance  the  clog 
to  me,  and  Aunt  Martha  has  saved  my  old  fiddle  from 
the  Yankees,  too,  as  well  as  my  mother  and  home,” 
he  added,  looking  affectionately  at  the  old  woman 
who  was  busily  fixing  supper  for  him.  “Go  on,  Tim, 
and  tell  me  what  became  of  your  own  good  mother,  I 
remember  Aunt  Evaline  very  well,  and  Jerry  was  one 
of  my  best  friends  when  I  was  a  small  boy.” 

“  My  muvver  died  at  ole  marster’s,  Mr.  Paul,  soon 
arter  Miss  Gladys’  muvver  died.  I  heared  Miss  Gladys 
say,  ‘  Mammy,  mammy,  w’en  you  are  gone  I  won’t 
hev  nobody  ’case  papa  grieves  alway  fer  mamma, 
an’  everybody  else  am  away  an’  will  be  killed  too.’ 
An’  I  ’members,  mammy  jes’  smoothed  her  purtty 
hair  an’  says,  ‘  Yer  raus’  comfort  yer  par,  my  lamb, 
an  I  believe  God  ’ll  bring  Mr.  Paul  safe  back,  an  yer 
mus’  be  kin’  an’  sweet  ter  ’im,  my  chile,  fer  his  muv¬ 
ver  aint  long  fer  dis  worl’.  I  know  she  can’t  libe  wid- 
out  de  Colonel,  any  more  ’an  yer  bressed  mar  could 
w’en  her  sons  was  laid  in  dere  bloody  grabes.’  Mam- 
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my  was  jes’  weak  an’  sick  a  long  time  an’  Miss  Gladys 
used  ter  try  ter  git  ’er  ter  eat  all  de  good  things  she 
could,  an’  w’en  she  say  ‘Try  ter  eat  a  li’l  obdis,  mam¬ 
my,’  mammy  ’ud  say,  ‘  Eat  dat  w’ite  bread  an  egg 
yerself,  my  lamb,  er  gib  it  to  old  marster.  It  aint  no 
use  wastin’  it  on  me.  But,  oh,  Miss  Gladys,  please 
be  good  to  my  li’l  boy  always?  Jerry  is  good,  Miss 
Gladys,  but  don’t  fersake  li’l  Tim.’  Dat  was  w’en  I 
was  erbout  nine  year  ol’  an’  I  of’en  heared  ’er  talk 
dat-a-way.” 

The  young  man  looked  out  of  the  window  as  he 
said  in  a  low  tone,  “  I  didn’t  know  it  was  quite  that 
bad.  God  help  me  to  forgive  it  all !  ”  Aloud  he  said, 
“  Go  on,  Tim.” 

“  One  day,  w’en  I  looked  everywhere  Miss  Gladys 
could  think  ob  huntin’  fer  a  egg  to  make  mammy  a 
li’l  egg-nogg,  I  looked  an’  looked  ’fore  I  come  ’cross 
one,  ’cause  de  Yankees  already  killed  our  red  cow  an’ 
took  all  de  chickens  ’ceptin’  Guy  an’  Amy,  Miss 
Gladys’  pets,  an’  she  kep’  dem  in  de  cellar.  I  foun’ 
one  egg  an’  de  Yankee  doctor  gab  my  par  some  milk 
an’  whiskey,  an’  Miss  Gladys  fix  it  so  nice  an’  foamy. 
Miss  Gladys  took  it  to  ’er  an’  I  went  wid  her.  Mam¬ 
my  always  beg  Miss  Gladys  ter  let  ’er  leave  me  a  li’l 
an’  I  like  ter  hab  it  wid  ’er.  Mammy  jes’  take  a  lee- 
tle  bit  an’  ’en  gib  me  de  res’,  an’  she  say,  ‘  My  li’l  son, 
don’t  fergit  to  lub  God  an’  mind  yer  par  an’  do  every¬ 
thing  Miss  Gladys  tell  yer,  an’  some  day  God  ’ill  bring 
yer  too,  an’  my  white  lamb  to  w’ere  my  sweet  mis- 
t’ess  an’  my  brave  boys  is,  an’  we  all  ’ll  be  foreber 
wid  de  Lord !  ’  She  seemed  strong  an’  spoke  clear, 
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an’  I  was  pleased,  but  Miss  Gladys  say,  ‘Oh!  Mam¬ 
my  !  Mammy,  don’t  leave  me  erlone !  ’  an’  she  hid 
her  head  on  de  bed  by  mammy,  an’  she  said,  *  You 
mus  let  me  go,  my  lamb.  Tell  Jerry  goodby.  He 
has  been  real  good  to  me.  He  done  gone  now  ter  try 
ter  fin’  a  chicken  fer  ter  make  me  some  soup.’  Then 
she  seemed  so  tired  like,  but  she  soon  looked  up 
ergain  an’  said,  ‘  Be  patient,  my  chile.’  An’  den  she 
look  at  Miss  Gladys  and  say,  ‘  De  war’ll  soon  be  ober 
now,  an’  he  will  come  back.  Let  ol’  Mammy  go !  ’ 

I  went  ober  ter  de  table  ter  put  down  de  glass, 
an  w  en  I  turn  ter  her,  she  jes’  open  her  ahms  an’  I 
ran  ter  er,  laid  my  head  on  her  breas’.  An’  den  she 
died.  W’en  my  par  come  home  he  was  awfully  sorry 
he  was  too  late  to  see  her  any  more. 

De  war  soon  stopped  an’  ole  marster  got  so  sick 
he  an  Miss  Gladys  always  went  away  fer  a  long  time 
My  par  was  good  ter  me,  but  de  Sisters  ob  Lub  an’ 
Charity  tol  him  dat  I  needed  a  woman’s  care,  so  he 
asked  de  President  ter  marry  him  an’  take  care  obme 
Miss  Gladys  been  teachin’  me  ter  read  an’  help  me 
say  Bible  verses.  My  par  always  tell  me  dat  dere  was 
a  verse  in  de  Bible  fer  every  trouble.  I  asked  her 
once  if  I  learned  all  de  Bible  an’  was  good  all  de  time 
if  I  could  grow  up  beautiful  an’  and  good  as  you  are 
an’  she  laughed  an’  asked  me  if  I  thought  you  was 
very  beautiful,  an’  when  I  said  ‘  Yes,  ma’am  !  ’  she 
said,  ‘  Well,  Tim,  dere  aint  many  people  as  good  an’ 
big  an’ brave  as  Mr.  Paul,  but  if  you  are  a  good,  true 
boy  an  never  say  nor  do  a  mean  thing,  you  can  grow 
to  be  jes  as  good  as  he  has  always  been.’  All  dat 
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was  w’en  I  was  so  mis’able  arter  my  par  died,  sister 
Cindy  was  not  good  an’  kin’  as  she  promised  ter  be. 
Miss  Gladys  told  me  ter  be  patient  as  I  could  an’  God 
‘  would  make  a  way  of  ’scape.’  Oh,  Mr.  Paul,  wouldn  t 
God  be  good  ef  He  made  you  my  way  ob  ’scape  ?  ” 

Mr.  Winston  looked  at  the  cut  on  the  thin  little 
arm,  on  the  bruised  body,  and  said  to  himself,  “  Though 
he  slay  me,  yet  will  I  trust  him.” 

“  An’  she  tol’  me  dat  ef  I  was  patient  wid  my 
hard  life  an’  do  all  my  step-muvver  tol’  me,  ‘  In  His 
name.’  ”  continued  Tim,  “  I  would  grow  brave  an 
good  like  you,  an’  my  soul  ’ud  be  white  an’  pure.” 

Accustomed  as  he  was  to  the  earnest  religious 
nature  of  the  Negroes,  Paul  Winston  was  startled  at 
the  simple  eloquence  with  which  this  child  told  his 
pathetic  story. 

“ Tim,”  he  said  after  a  moment’s  pause,  “if  you 
are  entrusted  to  me,  I  want  you  to  be  good  and  true 
and  learn  to  be  a  preacher  to  your  people  who  were 
so  good  to  us  always  and  who  now  do  not  quite  know 
what  to  do  with  the  freedom  God  has  given  them.” 

At  that  moment  the  evening  paper  was  brought 
to  the  door  and  Tim,  anxious  to  be  of  use,  jumped  up 
to  get  it,  brought  it  to  Mr.  Winston  and  then  resumed 
his  stool  and  sat  there,  patiently  waiting  to  find  out 
what  he  could  do  next.  He  watched  Mr.  Winston’s 
face  as  he  read,  and  was  startled  to  see  an  angry  flush 
mount  his  cheeks  and  his  eyes  kindle  with  fighting 
fire,  and  when  he  uttered  an  exclamation  of  pain,  Tim 
cried,  “  Oh,  Mr.  Paul !  W’at  de  matter  ?  Is  anything 
hurt  you  ?  ” 
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Mr.  Winston  looked  at  the  old  mammy  who  had 
paused  in  her  work  already  to  resent  anything  that 
wounded  her  “chile,”  then  he  looked  at  the  little 
child  he  had  protected,  and  his  eyes  softened  as  he 

said,  “What  do  you  think  of  this,  Aunt  Martha? 
Listen  ! 

‘  Kidnapper !  New  role  for  the  popular 
Ex-Confederate  officer,  and  young 
lawyer !  New  work  for  the  ’Varsity 
Crew  !  Mr.  Paul  Winston, 

KIDNAPPER! 

Decoyed  a  delicate,  ten-year-old 
boy  from  his  mother’s  side  and  refuses 
to  give  him  up  !  Wants  to  revive  the 
days  of  slavery,  no  doubt,  but  will 
see  that  no  such  violation  of  the 
law  will  be  permitted. 

Freedman’s  Bureau  will  attend  to  it ! 

Case  called  at  ten  oPclock  at 
Court  House  to-morrow  !  ’ 

“  Dat  daughter  ob  Satan  an’  Sister  ob  Lub  an’ 
Charity  is  at  de  bottom  ob  dat,  Mr.  Paul.  She  tol’ 
me  a  while  ago  dat  her  lawyer  was  goin’  to  ’tend  to  it. 
You  know  dat  young  Mr.  Bragit,  son  ob  ole  Col. 
Harrison’s  overseer,  you  know  sar,  he  done  bought 
Clover  Hill  sence  de  war  an’  he  runs  a  newspaper  an’ 
is  a  lawyer.  He  mus’  a-tried  ter  buy  a  good  old  family 
name,  too,  he  sets  up  to  be  sech  a  gentleman,  steps 
high,  an’  eben  done  dare  to  ’tend  Miss  Gladys  Mon- 
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cure.  I  know  she  jes’  lets  him  tend  to  aggervate 
other  gentlemen  as  is  gentlemen,  but  he  is  mightily 
promounted,  sar.  Well,  dat  young  gentleman  is  Mrs. 
Simpkin’s  lawyer !  ” 

If  the  aforesaid  Mrs.  Simpkins  and  attorney  could 
only  have  heard  that  tone ! 

Mr.  Winston  heard  her  with  darkening  frown, 
and,  as  he  turned  the  paper,  he  remarked,  “I  shall 
hope  to  have  the  pleasure  of  thrashing  her  lawyer  as 
soon  as  I  have  finished  my  supper.” 

Tim  was  listening  with  his  eyes  shining  full  of 
sympathy  and  anxiety,  and  he  said  very  earnestly, 
“  Mr.  Paul,  please  sar,  mus’  you  do  dat  dis  ebenin’  ? 
Dey  mout  not  let  me  stay  wid  you  ef  you  do.  Oh  ! 
Please,  sar !  ”  The  child  stopped,  overcome  with  fear 
of  asking  too  much,  or  losing  what  was  so  much  to 
him. 

Mr.  Winston  hesitated,  then  said  cheerfully, 
“  You  are  right,  Tim  !  I  do  not  mean  to  play  into 
that  scoundrel’s  hands  and  he  shall  lose  nothing  by 
waiting.” 

The  lessons  of  little  Tim’s  Sunday  school  teach¬ 
er  were  in  his  heart  and  Mr.  Bragit  could  not  disturb 
him  very  much  in  any  way, — his  slumber  that  night 
was  peaceful  enough. 

Promptly  at  ten  o’clock  the  next  morning  the 
Court  opened. 

The  Courts  gave  the  jurisdiction  over  the  affairs 
of  the  Negroes  into  the  hands  of  county  officials  when 
approved  by  the  Freedmen’s  Bureau.  Judge  Mason 
had,  therefore,  asked  the  presence  of  Mr.  Garrison, 
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the  chief  official  of  that  tribunal,  in  the  case  of  Mrs. 
Jerry  Simpkins  against  Mr.  Paul  Lewis  Winston  for 
unlawfully  detaining  her  infant  son,  Timothy.  Also 
to  consider  the  application  of  Mr.  Paul  Winston  to 
have  apprenticed  to  him,  one  Timothy  Simpkins, 
twelve-years-old,  orphan  child  of  Reverend  Jerry  Simp¬ 
kins,  deceased. 

Mr.  Ralston,  the  Sheriff,  accompanied  Mr.  Win¬ 
ston,  Aunt  Martha  and  little  Tim,  and  they  all  were 
assigned  places  near  the  Court.  Tim’s  face  was  very 
clean.  What  could  be  seen  of  the  little  arms  and  legs 
was  not  only  very  thin  but  showed  cuts  and  bruises 
that  called  forth  murmurs  of  pity.  His  bright,  intelli¬ 
gent  eyes  were  fixed  upon  Mr.  Winston.  Once  he 
drew  a  little  nearer  to  him  when  the  cruel  step-moth¬ 
er  bustled  .into  the  place  assigned  her,  resplendent  in 
her  regalia,  red  waist  adorned  with  gilt  stars  and  braid, 
purple  skirt,  and,  crowning  all,  a  widow’s  bonnet  with 
crepe  veil  of  imposing  length. 

A  great  many  of  the  best  citizens  of  the  little 
town  were  there  to  show  their  sympathy  with  their 
young  townsman.  Negroes  crowded  into  the  Court 
House  until  it  was  packed.  The  Society  was  there 
in  force,  delaying  to  appear  in  full  “  regalia  ”  until  their 
President  could  triumphantly  lead  them.  Just  as  the 
case  was  called,  the  tap  of  a  cane  upon  the  floor  made 
Paul  Winston  look  up,  and  he  saw  Colonel  Moncure 
approach,  assisted  by  his  lovely  daughter.  Without 
looking  directly  at  them,  he  could  see  that  she  would 
have  led  him  to  a  seat  in  another  part  of  the  room, 
but  the  irascible  old  gentleman  would  have  none  of 
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that,  and,  as  he  was  seated  near  Mr.  Winston,  the 
latter  heard  him  say,  “  It  is  all  preposterous  nonsense, 
but  I  will  see  Lewis  Winston’s  son  through,  and  then 
I  will  tell  these  damned  Yankees  what  I  think  of  their 
trying  to  manage  our  affairs  ” 

The  young  lady’s  face  turned  crimson,  and  Paul 
felt  his  own  color  rise,  but  he  gave  his  attention  to  the 
business  before  him. 

Court  was  called,  silence  was  ordered ! 

The  Sheriff  handed  the  Judge  two  papers  which 
he  read,  then  looking  around  him,  first  smiled  and 
nodded  to  Colonel  Moncure,  who  leaned  on  his  stick 
and  glared  at  the  official  of  the  Bureau,  then  to  Mr. 
Winston  and  the  other  gentlemen.  Just  then  there 
bustled  in  a  tall,  thin  man  who  wore  glasses  and  had 
large  hands  which  he  twisted  nervously.  He  took  a 
seat  near  Colonel  Moncure  and  his  daughter,  to  whom 
he  spoke  cordially,  slight  acknowledgment  being 
made.  Then  the  Judge  said,  “I  have  before  me  two 
papers.  One  is  the  application  of  Mr.  Paul  Lewis  Win¬ 
ston  to  have  a  small  colored  boy  known  as  Timothy 
Simpkins  apprenticed  to  him.  He  to  be  responsible 
for  education,  clothing,  and  all  expenses  that  may  be 
involved  in  the  care  of  said  Timothy,  expecting  in  re¬ 
turn  such  services  as  a  small  colored  boy  can  render. 
A  very  good  thing,  I  should  say,  for  little  Tim,  and 
not  bad  for  Mr.  Winston,  who,  like  all  Southern  gen¬ 
tlemen,  must  have  a  likely  colored  boy  to  wait  on  him, 
and,  though  this  application  must  be  answered  a  little 
later,  I  must  say  that  if  I  had  been  born  a  little  col¬ 
ored  boy,  which  God  forbid,”  this  seemed  an  unneces- 
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sary  petition,  but  was  none  the  less  fervent,  “  there  is 
no  one  I  should  choose  for  master  and  benefactor 
rather  than  our  young  townsman  and  comrade  in 
arms,  Mr.  Paul  Winston.” 

Mr.  Winston’s  color  rose  again,  tor  the  Judge, 
under  whom  he  had  served  as  Captain  of  the  Cavalry, 
might  have  added  that  he  had  carried  him  in  his  arms,' 
the  plaything  of  what  did  not  seem  very  many  years, 
ago. 

“  The  other  paper  before  me  is  drawn  up  in  due 
form  by  the  lawyer  and  legal  representative  of  one 
Mrs.  Jerry  Simpkins,”  continued  Judge  Mason  in  cold¬ 
ly  formal  tones,  very  different  from  the  cordial  one 
he  had  used  before.  “  Mr.  Bragit,  will  you  present  the 
petition  of  your  client  ?  ” 

The  young  man  in  glasses  arose,  and  said  with 
some  embarrassment,  “  I  think  Mrs.  Simpkins  could 
perhaps  explain  the  wrong  she  has  suffered  more  elo¬ 
quently  than  any  one  could  for  her.”  Judge  Mason 
only  bowed  assent,  Judge  Moncure  glared,  Mr.  Win¬ 
ston  muttered  “  Cowardly  cur !  ”  which  Miss  Gladys 
heard  and  she  tried  to  smile  at  Mr.  Bragit  encourag¬ 
ingly,  but  realizing  that  that  would  be  showing  that 
she  acknowledged  the  identification  of  the  “  cur,”  she 
only  partly  succeeded  in  wounding  Mr.  Winston,  as 
with  conscious  feminine  tyranny,  she  knew  she  could 
do. 

The  Judge  glanced  at  the  other  paper,  and  then 
turned  to  Mr.  Garrison,  and  said,  “  This  would  come 
under  your  jurisdiction  I  think,  sir,  before  we  are 
through  with  it,  and  I  will  be  glad  if  you  will  conduct 
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the  examination.  I  have  no  doubt,  sir,  we  shall  en¬ 
tirely  agree  in  our  opinion  of  the  case  when  you  have 
seen  a  little  more  of  the  persons  concerned.  I  have 
known  them  all  their  lives.” 

“Lucinda  Simpkins,”  said  Mr.  Garrison,  “you 
will  please  state  upon  what  grounds  you  have  brought 
the  charge  of  kidnapping  your  son,  Timothy,  upon  the 
gentleman,  Mr.  Paul  Lewis  Winston  ? 

Lucinda,  quite  unabashed,  stepped  forward,  gorg¬ 
eous  in  purple  skirt  of  proportions  to  suit  her  ample 
figure,  red  brocaded  silk  waist  adorned  with  gilt  stars 
and  braid,  the  imposing  apparel  of  the  one  holding 
the  high  office  of  the  President  of  the  society  of  the 
Sisters  of  Love  and  Charity.  And,  above  all  this  was 
the  widow’s  veil  of  impressive  length. 

Little  Timothy  looked  at  her  with  wide-open  eyes 
full  of  terror,  and  tried  to  shrink  behind  Aunt  Mar¬ 
tha,  but  Mrs.  Simpkins  saw  him  and  started  forward 
with  a  great  sob  in  her  voice,  crying,  “  Dar  he  am, 
now,  mah  precious  chile.  Let  me  git  ter  ’im,  Jedge ! 
mah  po’  li’l  boy  dat  is  been  kep’  from  me  fo’  so  long !  ” 

Tim’s  face  was  ashen,  and  Aunt  Martha  put  her 
arms  about  him  protestingly,  and  would,  in  spite  of 
Judge  and  gentlemen,  have  expressed,  with  all  the 
eloquence  of  a  Daughter  of  Levi,  her  opinion  of  the 
Sisters  in  general,  and  the  lady  President  in  particu¬ 
lar,  but  a  glance  from  Mr.  Winston  restrained  her, 
and  she  only  glared  at  her  rival  while  holding  the  ter¬ 
rified  child  very  tenderly. 

“  Wait  a  while,  and  control  yourself,  Lucinda,” 
said  the  Judge.  “Tim  looks  as  if  he  could  wait,  and 
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you  must  do  so  too.  You  understand  that  in  ques¬ 
tions  of  this  kind,  while  the  Courts  have  jurisdiction 
it  is  with  the  concurrence  of  the  officers  of  the  new 
tribunal,  known  as  the  Freedman’s  Bureau  that  mat 
ters  concerning  the  welfare  of  our  colored  citizens  are 
settled.  It  is  therefore  our  duty  and  pleasure  to  ask 
that  Mr.  Garrison,  who  represents  that  tribunal,  shall 
hear  and  agree  in  all  that  this  Court  shall  decide  in 
the  matters  before  us.  Now,  Lucinda,  tell  us  of  what 
offence  toward  you  or  Timothy  Simpkins,  in  your 
opinion,  Mr.  Paul  Lewis  Winston,  a  gentleman  of  the 

highest  character  and  esteem  of  his  fellow  citizens  is 
guilty  ?  ”  ’ 

^  “Well,  sar,  Jedge,  I  will  jes’  begin  at  de  begin- 
mn’  an’  tell  yer  all  erbout  it  an’  how  Mr.  Paul  done 
treated  me,  an’  ’lowed  dat  Daughter  ob  Levi  ter  treat 
me,  sar ! "  Here  she  rolled  her’eyes  at  Aunt  Martha 
until  only  the  whites  could  be  seen,  but  that  worthy 
Daughter  only  held  her  head  in  the  air  and  put  her 
arm  more  tightly  about  little  Timothy.  “Well,  sar, 
yistiddy  mo  nin’  I  say,  ‘  Tim,  yer  par  always  tellin’ 
yer  Bible  verses,  an’  I  want  yer  ter  show  ’em  forth  in 
yer  daily  walk  an’  conversation.  Now  yer  take  li’l 
sister  an’  let  brudderly  lub  continue  till  I  done  finish 
dis  ironin  .  Tim  jes’  up  an’  say  sompum  erbout  break- 
fus  ,  but  I  say,  ‘  Tim,  didn’t  yer  par  ever  teach  yer  dat 
de  Bible  say  ef  a  man  don’t  work,  neidder  shall  he 
eat?  W’en  li’l  sister  is  had  er  happy  day  den  you 
Swine  ter  git  yer  cake  an’  sausage.’  Well,  sar,  he 
play  widde  chile  good  ’nough,  but  ’bout  dinner  time 
I  was  mos’  t’rough  an’  goin’  to  tek  de  baby  an’  gib 
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Tim—”  “  His  breakfast  ?  ”  inquired  the  Judge  court¬ 
eously.  “No,  sar,  his  dinner  an’  breakfus’  both  to- 
gedder  an’  wid  appertite  ter  eat  it,  sar,  when  I  heared 
a  bump  an’  a  scream  an’  dar,  dat  boy  done  fell  asleep 
an’  de  baby  asleep,  too,  an’  both  fell  ober  on  de  floor. 
De  baby  yell  an’  I  pick  ’er  up  an’  Tim  jump  up  too. 

I  did  tap  ’im  on  de  top  er  de  heaid,  cause,  sar,  dat 
wa’n’t  no  way  ter  tek  care  ob  de  baby,  but  I  promise 
him  I  would  let  ’im  taste  ob  de  strap,  too,  fo’  ’e  mus’ 
learn  ter  be  faithful  ter  is  trus’  as  his  texes  tell  im, 
an’,  sar,  w’en  I  put  de  baby  on  de  bed  an’  turn  to 
’struct  dat  boy  in  de  way  he  ought  ter  go,  he  jes 
dodge  me,  sar,  an’  jump  out  er  de  doo’  an’  run  like  er 
deer  down  de  main  street,  sar,  an  dar  I  had  ter  de¬ 
mean  myself  ter  run  arter  ’im  ’coz  I  thought  erbout 
his  poo’  pa,  thought  he  mout  er  heared  de  angels  call¬ 
in’  an’  go  down  an’  lay  in  de  ribber,  not  ’memberin’ 
dat  I  often  tol’  ’im  dat  w’en  he  was  wanted  it  ’ud  be 
mo’  likely  ter  be  de  ole  debil  dat  was  a-callin’  dan  de 
holy  angels,  for  de  likes  ob  ’im.” 

“  Perhaps  he  thought  he  had  tried  hard  enough 
on  earth  and  that  maybe  the  good  Lord  would  let  him 
have  a  change,”  remarked  the  Judge,  quietly,  “but 
go  on,  Lucinda.” 

“  Yes,  sar,  I  did  go  on,  an’  I  saw  dat  li’l  brack 
limb  ob— ob  his  par,  a  flyin’  befo’  me  till,  all  at  onct, 
jes’  in  front  ob  Mr.  Paul’s  house  he  disappear,  jes’  as 
if  de  earth  open  up  an’  swallow  him.  I  come  up  as 
fas’  as  I  could,  an’  as  I  thought  our  President  ought 
to  trabbel,  sar,  but  dat  boy  wa’n’t  no  w’ere,  only  Mr. 
Paul  at  de  open  gate  smilin’  as  de  June  day.  I  say. 
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Good  mawnin’,  Mr.  Paul.  Is  yer  seen  mah  li’l  Tim  ?  ” 
an  lie  say,  ‘  Yer  li’l  Tim,  Aunt  Cindy  ?  No  I  don’t 
t  ink  I  do.’  Den  I  tole  ’im  erbout  de  way  dat  boy 
done  his  li’l  sister,  an’,— w’at  yer  think  he  say,  sar  > 
W’y  ‘Aunt  Cindy,  maybe  li’l  Tim  was  hungry  an’ 
sleepy  !  ’  I  jes’  walked  on  down  de  street,  an’  it  was 
not  mo  an  half  hour  befo’  my  boy  Jim  come  ’long 
an’  say  dat  Tim  was  at  dat  minit  eatin’  an’  drinkin’  in 
Mr.  Paul’s  kitchen  an’ dat  ole  Miss  Martha  Thomas, 
ole  ’nough  ter  be  mah  own  mar,  dressin’  ’im  up  in 
some  of  Mr.  Paul’s  own  baby  clo’es  he  not  so  berry 
long  ergo  outgrowed.” 

The  virago  paused  to  see  if  these  shafts  had  in¬ 
flicted  the  intended  wounds,  and  then,  at  a  quick  com¬ 
mand  from  the  Judge,  went  on,  “  Yes,  sar !  As  I  was 
spressin’  mah  min’,  a  young  gentleman,  now  a  gen¬ 
tleman  indeed,  in  passin’  asked  me  w’at  was  de  mat¬ 
ter,  an’  w’en  I  tole  ’im  he  say,  ‘  Why  not  indite  him 
fer  kidnappin’  yer  son,  detainin’  ’im  ergainst  his  will  ?  ’ 

I  say,  ‘  But,  sar,  I  didn’t  say  it  was  ’gain’  his  will. 

Tim  don  t  know  his  bes’  frien’s  w’en  he  sees  ’em.’ 
But  Mr.  Bragit  say,  *  De  law  ob  de  Bureau  take  it  fer 
granted  dat  a  chile’s  parents  is  his  bes’  frien’s  an’  I 
will  tend  ter  it  fer  you,  an’  you  can  pay  w’en  con¬ 
venient.  *  Thank  yer,  sar,’  sez  I.  Arter  supper  he 
show  me  w’at  he  done  wrote  in  de  paper  an’  tole  me 
ter  come  here  terday  an’  tell  Mr.  Garrison,  an’  my 
chile  ’ud  be  ’stored  ter  me.” 

The  face  of  the  lawyer  with  glasses  was  crimson. 
Paul  Winston  took  a  step  forward,  but  at  a  glance 
from  the  Judge,  stood  still.  Colonel  Moncure  mut- 
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tered  audibly,  “  I  thought  so,”  and  the  lady  in  brown 
did  not  look  up  at  all  from  the  little  shoe  tapping  the 
floor  restlessly.  The  widow  applied  a  black  bordered 
handkerchief  to  her  eyes,  while  the  Judge  said,  “  Mr. 
Garrison,  suppose  you  hear  little  Timothy’s  story,  and, 
as  he  is  an  orphan  child,  and  of  age  to  know  enough  to 
make  an  intelligent  choice,  let  him  select  his  own  home 
and  guardian.” 

Mr.  Garrison,  who  was  a  good  man,  earnestly  de¬ 
siring  to  be  useful  and  helpful  to  the  Negro  race,  so 
suddenly  left  to  their  untutored  guidance,  readily 
agreed  to  the  suggestion  of  the  good  old  Judge. 

“Come  here,  Timothy,”  said  Judge  Mason  kind¬ 
ly.  “  Tell  me  and  this  gentleman  whether  you  would 
rather  go  back  to  your  home  with  your  step-mother — 
we  all  know  she  is  not  your  own  mother  for  she  was  a 
good  woman  and  well  known  among  us,  a  good  and 
faithful  woman,  wasn’t  she,  Colonel  Moncure  ?  I 
think  the  family  belonged  to  you,  did  they  not  ?  ” 

To  this  appeal, Colonel  Moncure  answered  prompt¬ 
ly,  “As  good  as  God  ever  made,  sir,  and  Jerry  always 
seemed  a  man  of  sense,  too,  until  his  good  wife  died, 
and  that  old  Sister  of  Love  and  Charity  and  daughter 
of  the  devil  bewitched  him  !  ” 

“Thank  you!  Thank  you,  Colonel  Moncure,” 
said  the  Judge  hastily.  “  We  only  wanted  to  know  if 
we  had  not  a  right  to  expect  sense  enough  in  little 
Tim  to  know  how  to  choose  a  home.  Well,  Timothy,” 
he  continued,  “  tell  Mr.  Garrison  whether  you  would 
rather  go  back  to  your  step-mother  or  be  apprenticed 
to  Mr.  Winston  as  we  had  at  first  talked  of  ?  ” 
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“Timothy,”  said  Mr.  Garrison,  “do  you  know 
what  it  means  to  swear  ?  Do  you  know  the  nature  of 
an  oath  ?  ” 

“Yes,  sar,”  said  Tim  meekly.  “  My  step-muvver 
sware  at  me  mos’  all  de  time.” 

“Oh,”  said  Mr.  Garrison,  I  don’t  mean  that  kind 
of  wicked  swearing.  I  mean  do  you  understand  what 
it  means  to  swear  before  God  that  what  you  say  is 
true  ?  Do  you  know  who  God  is  ?  ” 

“Oh,  yes,  sar.  Miss. Gladys  learned  me  dat  God 
am  a  sperit,  infinite,  eternal,  unchangeable  in  His 
wisdom,  power  an’  goodness  an’  truf.” 

Mr.  Garrison  looked  positively  awed  as  he  said, 
solemnly,  “  You  are  quite  right,  Timothy.  Then  tell 
us,  as  God  will  hear  you,  what  reason  you  have  to  pre¬ 
fer  to  make  your  home  in  Mr.  Winston’s  household, 
rather  than  with  your  own  race,  and  your  father’s 
wife.” 

Tim  fixed  adoring  eyes  upon  Mr.  Winston  for  a 
moment,  then  said  in  earnest  tones,  “  Oh,  Mr.  Garri¬ 
son,  did  yer  ebber  read  w’at  de  Bible  say  erbout  suf¬ 
ferin’  li’l  chillun  ter  come  to  de  Sabyer  ?  I  was  a  suf¬ 
ferin’  chile  an’  I  came  ter  Mr.  Paul  an’  de  dear  Lor' 
Jesus  let  ’im  sabe  me  an’  be  de  way  ob  ’scape.  He 
promised  my  par  fer  me.  Please,  sar,  let  me  go  to 
him  ?  ” 

There  was  not  one  word  of  blame  for  his  cruel 
step-mother  ;  he  seemed  to  have  forgotten  her.  His 
thin,  pathetic  face  glowed  with  love  and  admiration 
as  Mr.  Paul  smiled  down  upon  him. 

Many  eyes  were  misty  as  Mr.  Garrison,  evidently 
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controlling  his  voice  with  an  effort,  took  the  child’s 
thin  hand,  and  leading  him  to  Mr.  Winston,  said 
“  Mr.  Winston,  I  hope  you  will  pardon  my  seeming 
distrust,  and  attribute  it  only  to  my  ignorance  of  the 
truth,  owing  to  false  information  given  me,  and  will 
accept  the  trust  of  this  little  child’s  life.  If  you  are 
as  faithful  to  his  true  interests  and  happiness  as  he 
and  I  believe  you  will  be,  I  shall  have  no  reason  to 
regret  the  mistake  I  had  almost  made  in  that  it  has 
given  the  opportunity  of  understanding,  as  I  might 
otherwise  never  have  done,  how  the  interests  of  the 
Southern  gentleman,  and  the  faithful  Negro  are 
mutual.” 

The  President  disappeared  in  the  crowd  of  Sisters 
who  were  just  as  well  pleased  that  they  had  not  turned 
out  in  “  regalia.” 

Mr.  Winston  was  congratulated  by  all  his  friends, 
then,  after  instructing  Aunt  Martha  to  stop  at  Swit¬ 
zer’s  on  the  way  home,  and  get  clothes  for  Tim,  he 
turned  quickly  to  Colonel  Moncure  and  his  beautiful 
daughter. 

“Bless  my  soul,  my  boy,”  said  the  old  gentleman 
as  they  shook  hands,  and  the  bright  eyes  of  his 
daughter  beamed  her  pleasure,  “  bless  my  soul !  When 
I  heard  that  you  were  arrested,  and  read  that  das¬ 
tardly  attack  upon  you  in  the  public  Press,  it  was  all 
that  I  could  do  to  keep  my  hands  off  the  rascally  edi¬ 
tor.  I  always  told  my  daughter  she  had  better  con¬ 
fine  her  efforts  to  “lend  a  hand,”  as  she  called  it,  to 
those  of  her  class.  She  says  we  who  are  favored  by 
accident  of  birth,  and  position,  ought  to  help  those 
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who  are  trying  to  help  themselves.  I  declare,  sir,  I 
think  the  rule  ‘  more  honored  in  the  breach  than  the 
observance  ’  is  splendid  !  But  I  am  glad  Mason  has 
gone  through  the  forms  of  law,  sir,  and  I  am  glad, 
too,  to  see  that  Mr.  Garrison  seems  a  man  of  sense  in 
some  respects,  sir,  and  can  recognize  a  man,  and  a 
gentleman,  if  his  skin  is  white,  sir.  ‘All’s  well  that 
ends  well,’  and  I  am  glad  Evaline’s  son  is  safe  in  a 
good  home  at  last.  Poor  old  Jerry  never  was  a  fool 
but  once !  ” 

The  old  gentleman  had  quite  talked  himself  tired 
by  this  time,  and  they  had  reached  the  old  Hall,  so 
they  went  in  to  rest  until  dinner  was  ready.  Paul 
had  promised  to  stay  and  dine  with  them. 

Sitting  on  the  low  porch,  sheltered  from  curious 
gaze,  as  well  as  from  the  sun,  by  climbing  roses  that 
peeped  in  at  the  windows,  and  hung  in  clusters  all 
about  them,  Paul  Winston  forgot  all  animosities  and 
worry  of  the  world  outside,  and  remembered  only  that 
he  was  beside  the  lovely  girl  who  had  been  his  love 
and  inspiration  since  he  first  carried  her  school  books, 
and  had  to  look  into  her  pink  sun  bonnet  for  the  smile 
that,  then,  as  now,  seemed  to  him  the  brightest,  most 
beautiful  thing  on  earth.  He  took  one  little  hand  in 
both  of  his  big,  strong  ones,  and  whispered,  “  Your 
father  says  you  are  always  ready  to  lend  a  hand.  Will 
you  let  me  have  this  one,  my  sweetheart  ?  ” 

“  Kidnapper !  ”  said  the  girl  merrily,  but  the  light 
in  her  eyes  was  softened  by  its  tenderness.  She  hid 
her  face  in  the  roses  from  the  joy  that  glowed  in  his. 

A  certain  lawyer  and  editor  disappeared.  The 
newspaper  “  changed  hands,”  and  the  next  issue  stated 
that  “Clover  Hill”  the  former  residence  of  J.  T. 
Bragit,  Esq.,  was  for  sale. 
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NEW  form  of  the  question  ever  present 
with  a  true  teacher  occupied  the  heart 
and  mind  of  Miss  Weston  as  she  sat  in 
the  bright  little  parlor  of  her  cottage 
home  near  the  large  school  for  the  edu¬ 
cation  of  Negroes  in  one  of  the  Southern  States,  to 
which  she  had  come  from  her  English  home  to  assist 
in  preparing  the  Negroes  for  the  new  duties  and  re¬ 
sponsibilities  thrust  upon  them,  with  the  blessed  gift 
of  freedom.  The  earnest  desire  of  the  dark-skinned 
parents  to  secure  for  their  children  the  privileges  fate 
had  denied  them,  was  full  of  pathetic  interest,  and 
Miss  Weston  had  tried  to  help  them,  with  all  the  best 
powers  of  her  heart  and  mind.  For  ten  years,  she 
and  her  brother  had  worked  among  them.  Their  pu¬ 
pils  were  of  all  ages,  from  babyhood  to  manhood.  They 
tried  to  understand  each  of  them  individually,  and  to 
develop  their  gifts  and  the  station  to  which  God  had 
called  them. 

To-day,  the  problem  was  presented  in  a  new  and 
startling  form,  that  of  a  pupil  six  feet  tall,  with  a  voice 
and  manner  of  a  little  child. 

He  sat  on  a  chair  near  the  open  door  at  which 
he  had  just  entered. 

“  You  say  you  want  to  go  to  school.  What  is 
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your  name?”  asked  Miss  Weston  gently,  for  the  big 
child  seemed  shy  and  timid.  “  Madison  Grant  Lin¬ 
coln  Christopher  Columbus,  but  they  call  me  little 
Christopher,”  he  answsred  in  a  voice  as  soft  as  that 
of  a  child. 

u  Can  you  tell  me  why  you  came  to  our  school, 
and  what  you  want  to  learn,  Christopher  ?  ”  said  Miss 
Weston,  trying  not  to  smile  over  the  aspiring  name. 

“  I  came  to  you  because  everybody  said  you  were 
so  good  to  black  children,  and  mammy  wanted  me  to, 
and  please,  I  want  to  learn  to  be  a  stenographer,  and 
a  musician,  and  a  lawyer.” 

“  Well,  tell  me  more  about  it,  Christopher.  Why 
do  you  want  to  learn  all  those  things?  ” 

“  Yes  ma’am,  because  my  mother  wants  me  to. 
She’s  dead,  my  mother  is,  but  she  wants  me  to  learn 
those  things.  She  was  a  slave,  but  I  was  born  after 
freedom,  and  mammy  washed  for  the  young  ladies  at 
a  big  school  and  they  found  my  name  for  her  in  their 
books,  ’cause  I  was  born  there.  And  she  asked  them 
to  write  down  on  a  piece  of  paper  what  was  the  best  a 
man  could  learn,  because  she  wanted  me  to  learn  it, 
and  that’s  what  they  wrote,  ‘  Stenographer,  musician, 
lawyer.’  She  told  me  she  couldn’t  teach  me  anything 
but  my  manners  and  to  talk  nicely,  like  the  young 
ladies  she  washed  for.  She  wouldn’t  ever  let  me  play 
with  colored  children  or  talk  with  them  at  all.”  His 
speech  was  clear  and  correct,  his  voice  musical,  and 
his  child-like  confidence  that  the  teacher  would 
straightway  accomplish  his  mother’s  longing  ambi- 
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tion  was  very  touching,  in  spite  of  the  ludicrous 
aspect  of  it  all. 

“  What  else,  Christopher  ?  ”  Miss  Weston  said. 

“Well,  mammy  told  me  always  when  I  didn’t 
have  to  tote  and  pack  the  clothes  home,  I  should 
come  to  school,  and  she  asked  Miss  Lucy  to  teach  me 
to  say  Bible  verses.  She  taught  me,  ‘Suffer  little 
children,’  and  I  knew  a  great  many  verses.  I  know 
them  now  and  I  can  read  them,  the  ones  I  know,  I 
mean.  But  I  fell  down  stairs  when  I  was  trying  to 
pack  the  clothes-basket  on  my  head  like  mammy,  and 
it  killed  me  for  a  long  time.  At  last  I  waked  up  and 
Miss  Lucy  was  saying,  ‘  Don’t  cry  so,  Aunt  Char¬ 
lotte.  Jesus  will  suffer  little  Christopher  to  come 
unto  Him.’  There  was  a  cut  on  my  head,  and  when 
I  got  well,  I  couldn’t  learn  anything  more.  I  could 
just  say  the  verses  and  read  what  Miss  Lucy  told  me 
before  I  got  hurt.  But  mammy  got  sick  and  went 
away  to  Heaven.  She  told  me  that  was  where  she 
was  going,  and  before  she  went,  she  told  me  to  come 
to  you  and  ask  you  to  teach  me  to  be  a  stenographer, 
and  a  musician,  and  a  lawyer,  as  well  as  you  could 
with  my  head  like  it  is.” 

Miss  Weston  could  not  bear  to  disappoint  the 
faith  of  the  big  child,  and  the  ambition  of  the  mother, 
though  she  did  wish  the  mischievous  school  girls  had 
not  given  such  aspirations  to  the  poor,  ignorant,  lov¬ 
ing  soul. 

But  what  could  she  do  ?  The  fountain  was  sealed, 
only  the  finger  of  God  could  ever  open  it.  Mental 
development  had  been  arrested  when  the  child  of  six 
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received  the  severe  blow  on  the  head.  Strong-limbed, 
broad-shouldered,  almost  gigantic,  his  mind  was  that 
ot  the  little  child,  who  had  promised  to  “  mind  his 
mammy  and  his  manners,  and  learn  what  the  young 
ladies  said.”  How  could  she  help  him  ? 

“ Christopher,  ”  Miss  Weston  said  at  last,  “to 
learn  all  those  things  for  anybody  would  take  a  great 
deal  of  money  and  time,  and  you  must  have  some  new 
clothes.  How  would  you  like  to  be  our  janitor  and 
help  to  keep  the  schoolroom  warm  and  clean,  and  in 
Mr.  Weston’s  classes  you  can  come  and  try  to  learn 
with  the  other  boys.” 

Next  day,  little  Christopher  was  first  comer  at 
the  schoolhouse,  and  Mr.  Weston  greeted  him  kindly, 
and  gave  him  a  warm  place  by  the  stove,  for  the  boy 
seemed  almost  frozen.  His  sister  had  told  him  of  the 
dead  mother’s  ambition  for  her  boy,  of  the  unchang¬ 
ing  childhood  to  which  he  was  condemned,  and,  of 
the  docile  nature  he  showed,  and  Mr.  Weston  was 
very  gentle  to  the  great,  simple  boy. 

In  a  few  moments,  a  cloud  of  steam,  and  an  odor 
of  horses  and  stables  arose,  and  Mr.  Weston  asked  an 
explanation.  A  great  black  hand  seemed  to  obscure 
the  light,  as  a  childish  voice  answered,  “  Please,  sir, 
Miss  Weston  said  I  must  be  clean,  and  I  hung  my 
clothes  out  to  dry  and  they  didn’t  get  very  dry,  but 
they  froze,  and  they  melted  by  the  stove  and  smell 
like  my  horses.  I’m  very  sorry,  sir.” 

“Never  mind,  Christopher.  Our  janitor  must 
have  a  uniform  anyway  and  I  will  let  you  get  it  now, 
and  quickly  ,my  boy,  or  you  will  be  ill  with  pneumonia. 
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I  will  send  one  of  the  boys  with  you,  and  you  can 
take  an  order  from  me  to  the  store,”  said  Mr.  Wes¬ 
ton,  inwardly  wondering  what  other  complications 
would  arise  with  this  strange  pupil,  though  touched 
by  his  effort  at  obedience  and  cleanliness. 

But  Christopher  was  never  any  trouble,  though 
he  could  learn  nothing  new,  and  never  knew  why  the 
children  laughed  when  he,  when  called  upon  to  recite, 
always  repeated  the  hymns  and  verses  he  had  learned 
as  a  little  child.  For  five  years  he  was  faithful  and 
helpful  in  every  way.  The  children  loved  him,  for  he 
played  with  them  as  one  of  them,  but  with  untiring 
strength  and  patience.  He  loved  music  and  never 
wearied  of  singing  hymns  and  simple  songs  that  the 
children  loved. 

One  Sunday  afternoon,  they  had  gathered  in  the 
main  school  room  for  Sunday  school.  Teachers  and 
children  were  forming  for  the  closing  march  and 
hymn. 

“  Rocks  of  Ages,  cleft  for  me,  Let  me  hide  my¬ 
self  in  Thee,”  they  sang,  “  little  Christopher’s  ”  child¬ 
ish  treble  sounding  sweet  and  true  above  the  others. 
No  one  noticed  the  smoke  rising  along  the  walls  and 
through  the  cracks  in  the  floor  of  the  large  wooden 
building.  Suddenly  flames  burst  out  in  half  a  dozen 
places  at  once.  The  terrified  children  screamed  and 
rushed  together  panic-stricken.  The  fire  was  worst 
near  the  door,  for  the  furnace  was  well  to  the  front. 
Mr.  Weston  tore  open  the  windows  as  fast  as  he  could, 
the  teachers  and  a  few  of  the  older  children  helping 
him. 
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“  Mr.  Weston,”  little  Christopher  called,  “  make 
the  ladies  jump  out  and  take  the  children  :  I  can  hand 
them  to  them  as  fast  as  they  can  take  them.”  His 
voice  was  as  clear  and  serene  as  it  had  ever  been  in 
class  room  or  play  ground. 

“That’s  right,  Christopher,”  answered  Mr.  Wes¬ 
ton,  “  but  I  will  stay  inside  at  this  window,  you  at 
that,  and  we  two  can  hand  out  the  little  ones,  the  old¬ 
er  ones  can  jump  from  the  other  window.”  As  he 
spoke,  his  advice  or  direction  was  being  obeyed,  and 
the  terrified  little  children  rushed  trustingly  to  their 
dear  “  Chris,”  guided  through  the  black  smoke  by  his 
familiar,  soothing  voice.  Mr.  Weston  also  worked 
heroically,  and  at  last  he  called,  “  Now,  Christopher, 
they  are  all  out.  Jump  quick,”  for  already  the  flames 
were  roaring  above,  behind,  almost  upon  them.  Tak¬ 
ing  his  own  advice,  Mr.  Weston  leaped  to  the  ground. 

Before  little  Christopher  could  follow,  a  scream 
startled  him.  He  turned  and  saw  the  youngest  child 
in  school,  a  five-year-old  girl,  crouching  in  the  farthest 
corner,  her  round  eyes  big  with  terror.  “Me  too, 
Chrissy,  take  me  too !  ”  she  screamed,  too  frightened 
to  reach  him.  One  moment  little  Christopher  looked 
at  the  sunlit  world  outside,  filled  his  choked  lun°-s 
with  one  deep  breath  of  the  cool,  pure  air,  and  then 
with  gigantic  bounds,  leaped  through  the  sea  of  fire 
that  roared  between  him  and  the  little  girl.  In  an  in¬ 
stant,  he  returned  holding  her  high  above  the  greedy 
flames,  and  dropped  her  into  Mr.  Weston’s  arms. 

Then  little  Christopher  sank  upon  his  knees  be¬ 
side  the  window,  desperately  clutching  the  sill  with 
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blistered  hands.  By  this  time,  the  firemen  reached 
the  suburb  where  the  burning  building  stood,  and 
strong  men  burst  the  window  from  its  casings  and 
^ra£>£>ed  him  out.  They  laid  him  down  under  the 
great  tree  that  stood  near  the  yard  gate.  Mr.  Weston 
knelt  beside  him,  to  hear  the  words  the  parched  lips 
tried  to  frame.  “  Suffer  little  children  to  come — ” 
he  murmured.  Then  the  big  eyes  opened,  and  little 
Christopher,  looking  up  at  the  bright  winter  sky,  said, 
as  to  one  who  stood  beside  him,  “  Mammy,  I  couldn’t 
learn  what  you  wanted  me  to,  but  I  did  try ;  and  I 
didn  t  forget  what  Jesus  said,  when  he  carried  little 
children  in  His  arms,  and  that’s  the  way  I  tried  to 
do - ” 

The  voice  trembled  and  ceased.  The  shadow  of 
pain  lifted,  and  little  Christopher  fell  asleep,  to  wake 
in  the  presence  of  the  mammy  he  loved  and  obeyed, 
and  the  Lord  “who  loved  us  and  gave  Himself  for  us, 
and  who  said,  “Except  ye  become  as  little  children  ye 
cannot  enter  into  the  Kingdom  of  God.” 
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UR  Amy  was  not  a  slave,  but  she  was  as 
loving  and  faithful  as  though  she  had 
been.  When  the  curtain  rose  upon  the 
greatest  tragedy  the  world  has  ever  seen, 
the  part  of  the  Southern  slave  must  never 
be  forgotten.  Four  years  that  heroic  pageant  was 
passing  before  the  eyes  of  a  horrified  world,  when 
brothers  met  in  mortal  combat.  Southern  men  went 
forth  to  battle  for  the  cause  they  believed  in,  and  left 
their  property,  their  wives  and  little  children  in  the 
care  of  the  slaves  the  Northern  army  was  coming  to 
set  free.  And  never  did  those  slaves  betray  that 
trust.  Again  and  again  they  turned  their  backs  upon 
the  liberty  they  had  wept  and  prayed  for,  to  care  for 
the  mistress  and  little  ones  entrusted  to  them.  At 
last  freedom  came  to  them.  The  earth  no  longer 
shook  beneath  the  tread  of  armies.  It  trembled  and 
grew  still  beside  a  million  graves. 

The  slaves  saw  their  chains  fall  away,  blessed  the 
Lord  that  “freedom  had  done  come,”  and  mingled 
their  tears  with  those  who  wept  above  the  graves,  and 
over  the  ruin  and  desolation  of  their  homes. 

This  was  the  rule,  not  the  exception,  and  yet  the 
figure  of  our  Amy  stands  forth  conspicuous  among 
that  throng  of  faithful  spirits.  She  came  to  us  one 
day,  during  the  last  year  of  the  war,  saying  to 
my  older  sister,  “Ole  marse’  is  daid  and  ole  miss 
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can’t  keep  all  her  people ;  she  ’gwine  to  keep  the 
oldes’  an’  the  younges’  that  can’t  tek  keer  o’  them¬ 
selves,  and  she  done  tole  the  res’  of  us  to  try 
to  fin’  somepin  to  do,  and  ef  we  can’t  fin’  it,  she  seh 
to  come  home  and  we’ll  git  along  somehow  or  ’nuther. 
But  I  ’gwine  to  git  along  widout  pesterin’  ole  miss. 
She  got  too  much  to  pester  her  now.” 

My  father  had  sent  as  many  of  our  people  to  Ohio 
as  he  could,  on  the  same  principle,  and  Amy  was  wel¬ 
comed  as  an  able  household  assistant.  She  loved 
children,  and  soon  became  a  slave  indeed  to  our  one 
household  pet.  No  trouble  seemed  too  great  to  be¬ 
come  a  pleasure  if  done  for  “  dat  blessed  white  chile.” 
We  were  told  that  Amy  had  a  fearful  temper,  but  she 
never  showed  it  to  her  “baby  chile.”  No  matter 
what  the  price  of  soap  or  starch  in  those  hard  times, 
no  matter  at  what  cost  of  labor  in  a  day  already  full, 
“dat  blessed  little  lady”  had  snowy  robes  each  day. 
Amy  often  sitting  up  half  the  night  to  iron  and  flute 
them  to  her  own  satisfaction ;  the  young  mother  her¬ 
self  was  much  more  easily  satisfied. 

In  the  valley  of  Virginia  we  were  constantly  in 
the  path  of  the  contending  armies  and  in  danger  from 
stragglers,  though  from  the  officers  we  could  always 
obtain  courtesy  and  protection.  When  we  heard  the 
cry  “the  Yankees  are  coming,”  after  Amy  came  to 
us,  we  always  ran  to  her  to  get  her  to  hide  the  silver, 
jewelry,  and  money.  She  would  fill  her  head  hand¬ 
kerchief  and  her  big  pockets  (she  always  wore  two 
around  her  waist,  for  such  an  emergency.)  Under 
the  kitchen  she  made  a  pen  in  which  to  hide  our  pigs. 
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and  a  large  coop  for  the  chickens  at  night,  and  woe 
betide  any  straggler  from  either  army  who  ventured 
near  Amy’s  domain. 

In  such  a  case  she  was  “  terrible  as  an  army  with 
banners,”  the  ends  of  her  turban  flying  out  like  pen¬ 
nons,  and  waving  her  rolling  pin,  she  would  pursue 
the  invader  of  her  chicken  yard,  snatch  from  his  hand 
the  coveted  prize,  and  with  words  not  adapted  to 
quotation,  she  would  drive  him  off  and  return  in 
triumph  with  her  re-captured  cocks  or  hens. 

Once  her  husband,  “  as  low  down  a  free  nigger 
as  lives  on  earth,”  she  used  to  call  him,  ran  into  her 
kitchen,  where  she  was  nursing  her  “  blessed  white 
chile,”  and  amusing  her  by  making  her  own  little  boy 
“  stan’  still  an’  let  de  little  lady  pull  his  hyar  ef  she 
want  to,”  while  the  baby  fingers  tangled  in  the  short,, 
kinky  hair  tugged  happily,  and  the  little  Negro  boy 
endured  it  with  forced  patience. 

“  Didn’  know  Gord  made  babies  so  strong,  when 
they  ’se  so  little,”  he  muttered.  “Dunno  why  He  done 
it.” 

His  father  interrupted  him,  crying  excitedly  to 
Amy,  “Dem  Yankee  soldiers  done  come,  and  dey 
foun’  Caesar  under  the  po’ch  and  cyar’d  him  off 
sho’nuff,  dis  time.” 

“Here,  Jane,  tek  my  chile  to  her  mamma,’” 
commanded  Amy  to  a  young  Negro  girl  in  the  room, 
“An’  you  black  nigger,  Wesley,”  she  continued  in  a 
very  different  tone,  “  You  stood  still  I  reckon  and 
seen  him  cyar’  it  off ;  Caesar’s  too  heavy  for  you  to 
want  to  tote,  I  reckon.  You’se  meaner  dan  po’  white 
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trash  an’  a  Yankee  overseer,”  and  out  she  darted,  as 
a  squeal  corroborated  the  story  of  poor  Wes.,  who 
stood  meekly  aside  to  let  his  better-half  reach — any¬ 
body  but  himself. 

She  looked  around  for  a  weapon  but  saw  nothing 
but  a  coffee  pot.  Seizing  it,  she  ran  out  to  the  back 
porch  under  which  she  had  hidden  our  last  pigs,  just 
as  a  straggler  from  “Blenker’s  Dutch”  emerged  holding 
by  his  hind  leg  the  namesake  of  the  immortal  Roman. 

*•  Tu’n  dat  pig  loose  dis  minute,  or  I’ll  seal’  yo’ 
eyes  out  sho,”  cried  Amy,  wild  with  rage,  careless  of 
the  passing  army  in  the  street,  waving  the  coffee  pot 
as  she  ran  towards  him. 

The  stolid  Dutchman  did  not  understand  the 
words,  but  he  did  understand  the  hot  drops  of  coffee 
that  fell  upon  his  hands,  and  with  angry  oaths,  which 
she  understood  as  little  as  he  her  furious  cries,  he 
dropped  Caesar  and  ran  for  his  life,  while  Amy,  jeer¬ 
ing  loudly,  picked  up  her  charge  by  the  legs  and  like 
a  wheelbarrow  trundled  her  pet  back  to  his  compan¬ 
ions,  while  the  discomfited  soldier  regained  his  place 
in  ranks,  amid  the  laughter  of  his  companions. 

One  night,  we  were  alone  in  the  great  house,  but 
we  were  not  afraid,  for  Amy  slept  in  the  basement. 
Father  was  away  from  home,  the  young  husband  with 
his  Regiment,  his  wife  and  child  at  home  with 
her  older  sisters.  The  baby  slept  in  her  mother’s 
arms,  and  the  young  mother  slept  too,  with  tears 
upon  her  cheeks.  Suddenly  the  watchful  sister  heard 
strange  voices  and,  putting  on  slippers  and  a  dark 
wrapper,  crept  softly  down  to  Amy’s  door.  The 
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clank  of  spurs  and  sabre  stopped  her.  As  she  listen¬ 
ed,  she  heard  a  voice  say,  “  Wesley,  if  you  have  any 
nerve  at  all  you  could  hitch  up  a  wagon  and  two  horses 
from  the  barn  right  here,  fill  it  with  everything  in  the 
house  you  want,  throw  in  beds  and  bed  clothes,  silver 
you  can  turn  into  money  as  soon  as  you  get  away, 
and  with  Amy  and  the  little  boy  be  twenty  miles 
away  by  daylight.  We  are  ordered  down  the  Valley 
as  soon  as  the  moon  rises.” 

With  pounding  heart.  Sister  waited  Wes’s  answer. 

“Well,  Boss,”  said  Wes.,  who  fully  deserved 
Amy’s  unflattering  description,  “whut  you  reckon 
Miss  Laura  be  doin’  while  I  ’se  stealin’  her  things  ? 
She  got  a  gun  and  she’s  brave  as  a  tiger  or  Amy 
either  one.”  Wes.  knew  no  higher  standard  of  fear¬ 
lessness  than  the  latter  point. 

You  fool,  said  the  tempter,  “The  men’s  away 
and  if  the  women  cheep,  you  know  dead  men  tell  no 
tales.” 

Before  Wes.  could  answer,  the  listening  lady 
heard  a  clatter  as  of  knives  and  forks,  a  spring  like 
that  of  a  tiger,  a  yell  of  terror  that  answered  the 
spring,  and  Amy’s  voice  “  You  dirty  low  down  Yan¬ 
kee,”  she  raved,  “  You  temp’in’  my  man  to  kill  my 
mistis  and  dat  blessed  baby.  I  done  hearn  you.  Kill 
my  white  lam’  chile  !  Git  out  dat  do’,  but  you  can’t  git 
thar  in  time.  I  ’gwi’  cut  you  haid  off  with  this  yere 
cyarvin’ knife !  ” 

With  a  curse  and  a  stumble  in  the  darkness,  the 
spurs  and  sabres  rattled  off.  Sister  did  not  wait  to 
discover  Wesley’s  fate.  She  stole  quietly  back  to  the 
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young  mother,  who  was  still  sleeping,  softly  wiped  the 
tears  from  the  girlish  cheek,  breathed  thanksgiving 
over  the  little  brown  head  resting  so  quietly  in  the 
hollow  of  her  mother’s  arm,  and  thanked  God  for  our 
Amy. 
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BIDE  in  me,  and  I  in  you.  As  the  branch 
cannot  bear  fruit  in  itself  except  it 
abide  in  the  vine,  no  more  can  ye  ex¬ 
cept  ye  abide  in  me.” 

The  child’s  voice  was  very  earnest, 
he  read  the  words  from  a  large  Bible  open  upon  his  lap 
as  he  sat  by  the  bed  on  which  lay  an  old  Negro  man. 

He  repeated  the  verse  slowly,  then  said,  “  Uncle 
Levi,  I  know  what  that  means,  mamma  told  me  when 
I  was  a  little  boy,  it  was  when  we  were  in  the  dear  old 
home  where  the  big  grape  vine  grew  all  over  the 
porch.  I  climbed  up  on  the  railing  and  sat  there  look¬ 
ing  at  the  ripe  grapes,  and  that  reminded  me  of  the 
verses  she  had  read  at  prayers  in  the  morning,  and  I 
asked  her  what  it  meant.  She  ’splained  it  to  me,  that 
it  was  as  Jesus  said,  if  we  did  not  pray  to  Him  to  give 
us  His  grace  to  grow  like  Him,  and  His  strength  to 
do  what  was  right  and  good,  we  could  not  do  it  by 
ourselves  any  more  than  a  branch  of  the  grape  vine 
could  bear  grapes  if  it  was  cut  off  from  the  vine  and 
tried  to  grow  all  by  itself.  And  I  said,  “  like  this, 
mamma,”  and  broke  off  a  piece  of  the  grape  vine  and 
held  it  in  my  hands ;  she  waited  a  little  while,  then 
answered,  “Yes,  like  that  my  son  ;  see  how  the  little 
branch  is  withering  in  your  hand,  and  see  the  vine  is 
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weeping,  because  the  branch  is  torn  away.  So,  my 
darling,  the  dear  Savior  weeps  when  His  children  are 
torn  from  Him  by  their  enemy  the  Devil,  for  He  knows 
they  cannot  live  unless  they  abide  in  Him.”  She 
took  some  soft  rag  and  bound  the  branch  back  and 
poured  something  soft  over  it,  and  next  day  it  was  not 
withered,  because  mamma  said  it  was  drawing  new 
life  from  the  vine. 

I  said,  “  Mamma,  when  we  let  the  Devil  take  us 
away  from  Jesus,  can  we  come  back  when  we  are  sor¬ 
ry  and  be  His  children  again  ?  ”  Mamma  said,  “Oh, 
yes,  darling,  just  as  I  put  the  branch  back  and  it 
clung  to  the  vine  and  got  new  strength  from  it,  Jesus 
will  pardon  our  sins  and  heal  our  backslidings.”  “  Yes 
little  marster,”  said  the  old  Negro,  “  He  surely  will,  I 
know  that,  for  I  have  tried  it  many  times.” 

The  child  turned  again  to  the  open  book; 
“There’s  just  one  verse  more  Uncle  Levi.  “  He  that 
abideth  in  me  and  I  in  him,  the  same  bringeth  forth 
much  fruit.” 

He  closed  the  book  and  sat  very  quiet  awhile — 
then  he  said  “Uncle  Levi,  I  want  to  abide  in  Him, 
but  I  am  afraid  I  can  not  bring  forth  much  fruit.” 

The  old  Negro  looked  at  the  fair  child  who  sat 
beside  him  long  and  earnestly.  These  seemed  strange 
words  for  a  boy  ten  years  old  ;  he  noticed  the  delicate 
face  was  white  and  thin,  and  that  the  brown  eyes 
shone  with  too  bright  alight.  “  Dat  chile  is  ripening 
for  the  Kingdom,”  he  said  to  himself  in  a  low  voice, 
then  he  spoke  aloud ,  “  Chile,  now  my  strength  is  go¬ 
ing,  and  I  feel  my  days  is  few,  I  wish  I  had  done  more 
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for  the  Master,  but  I  did  try  to  serve  Him  faithful 
what  give  His  life  for  me:  He  said  “feed  my  sheep,” 
and  I  have  tried  to  help  my  people  to  be  patient  and 
bear  the  burden  of  slavery  until  He  set  me  free.  I 
have  tried  to  beg  them  to  keep  from  the  slavery  of 
sin,  and  not  hab  ole  Satan  for  dey  master,  when  de 
Lord  Jesus  lef’  His  throne  on  high  and  came  to  save 
dem,  His  black  sheep,  as  much  as  His  white  lambs.” 

The  old  man  turned  and  laid  his  hand  upon  the 
yellow  head  so  near  him  and  said,  “  But  what  you  talk 
so  grave  and  solemn  for,  my  white  chile  ?  Uncle  Levi 
dun  lub  you  eber  since  you  was  born.  He  don’t  like 
to  see  you  so  sad  and  growed  up  like.” 

Oh,  Uncle  Levi,  I  am  not  sad,  I  am  not  afraid 
to  die,  and  I  don’t  see  how  any  one  who  loves  Jesus 
can  be :  of  course  he  might  be  a  little  afraid  of  dying 
in  pain,  or  being  drowned,  or  something  like  that, 
but  Heaven  must  be  like  another  home,  with  Jesus 
and  so  many  of  our  friends  there,  but  I  would  like  to 
‘ bear  some  fruit.’  what  could  it  be  ?  I  meant  to  be  a 
preacher  or  a  teacher  for  the  Indians,  but  I  think  I 
am  not  going  to  grow  up  down  here,  so  uncle  Levi 
how  can  I  bear  fruit  ?  ” 

The  child  was  so  much  in  earnest,  the  old  man 
took  the  small  thin  hand  in  his,  as  he  said,  “Ebery 
day  of  your  life  shows  the  fruit  of  the  Spirit,  chile,  de 
good  Book  says,  bear  ye  one  another’s  burden/  so 
when  you  try  to  be  kind  to  the  sick  or  sufferin’  as  you 
always  does,  to  help  the  poor  and  needy,  to  speak  to 
the  hoary  sinner  and  ask  him  to  set  his  feet  in  the 
path  that  leads  to  the  Savior,  you  are  *  bearin’  fruit,” 
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The  child  smiled  and  was  comforted,  then  said, 

“  I  know  a  verse  for  you,  Uncle  Levi.  Mamma  said  it 
about  you  the  other  day,  “  He  that  is  faithful  in  a  few 
things,  I  will  make  him  ruler  over  many,”  and  mam¬ 
ma  said  that  suited  you  when  grandpa  had  to  be  away 
and  papa  was  in  the  army  and  only  you  were  at  home 
to  take  care  of  all  the  ladies  and  children,  and  you  did 
it  so  faithfully,  you  came  and  laid  on  the  front  porch 
on  a  pallet  so  you  would  be  sure  nothing  disturbed 
the  family,  and  mamma  said  Jesus  would  say  “well 
done  thou  good  and  faithful  servant.” 

The  old  man’s  eyes  grew  dim  for  a  moment,  then 
he  said  as  might  Israel  of  old,  “  May  the  Lord  God 
Almighty  bless  your  ma,  and  all  her  children  for  the 
goodness  she  hab  showed  the  slaves  that  was  trusted 
to  her,  for  she  has  sure  been  a  friend  to  wipe  away 
their  tears  and  make  them  to  know  joy  and  gladness.” 

“  And  oh !  uncle  Levi,  she  is  so  glad  they  will 
soon  be  free.  I  saw  her  crying  when  we  had  to  part 
with  Aunt  Jinny  because  we  haven’t  any  money  now, 
like  we  always  had  before,  and  she  said,  ‘  Oh  Jane,  I 
hope  you  will  forgive  me,  for  I  could  not  help  it,  you 
will  be  free  soon,  I  know  you  will,  but  I  wanted  it  to 
come  to  you  here  at  home  where  you  have  been  so 
true  and  helpful  and  have  deserved  it  so  well,  but  you 
will  be  patient  a  little  longer  and  help  me  bear  it, 
wont  you  ?  ’  and  they  both  cried  so  it  made  my  heart 
hurt,  and  Aunt  Jinny  said,  ‘Don’t  worry  the  blessed 
child,  Miss  Annie,  it  is  all  in  the  Lord’s  hands,’  and 
she  rocked  me  to  sleep  as  if  I  was  a  baby,  and  now 
oh,  uncle  Levi  they  are  all  gone  to  Dr.  Preston’s.” 
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The  child’s  fortitude  gave  way  as  his  thin  form  was 
shaken  by  bitter  weeping.  The  old  man  stroked  the 
bright  head  bent  over  beside  him  and  said,  “My  chile, 
your  ma  is  right,  the  light  of  freedom  is  breakin’,  I 
see  it  on  the  mountain  top,  I  hear  it  in  the  voice  of 
the  wind,  but  you  need  not  be  afraid  of  your  colored 
folks,  they  knows  yo’  ma,  and  yo’  ma’s  ma  unto  the 
third  and  fourth  generation  hab  been  good  to  their 
slaves,  and  they  will  never  desert  them  when  they  can 
help  each  other.” 

“There’s  one  thing  I  want  to  ask  ole  marster 
befo’  I  die.” 

“What  is  it,  Uncle  Levi,  he  will  come  right 
now,  but  you  are  not  going  to  die  now,  are  you  ?  I 
want  you  to  wait  and  bear  some  more  fruit  in  telling 
our  people  about  Jesus,  so  they  can  understand  it  like 
you  and  I  do,  but  I  will  call  grandpa  right  now  ’cause 
mamma  says  sick  people  must  not  have  anything  on 
their  minds.” 

In  a  few  moments  he  returned  leading  a  fine  look¬ 
ing  man,  who  in  spite  of  his  white  hair,  was  erect  and 
soldierly  in  his  bearing.  “  What  is  it  Levi  ?”  he  said, 
“what  are  you  old  cronies  at  now  ?  Roy  says  you  want 
something.” 

“Good  ebnin’,  marster,  I  don’t  wonder  you  is 
wonderin’  dat  I  want  anything  mo’  when  you  is  all 
so  good  to  me,  but  Marse’  Gernon,  I  am  going  on  de 
long  journey  soon  and  I  want  you,  if  you  please  sir,  to 
give  me  my  free  papers.  You  know,  you  and  I  know, 
sir,  my  people  will  be  free  soon,  but  I  may  not  be 
here  to  see  dat  blessed  day  and  you  know,  marster,  I 
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have  tried  to  serve  you  faithful,  but  if  you  please  sir, 
I  want  to  die  free.”  Marse  Algernon  looked  down  at 
the  wrinkled  old  man,  at  the  white  hair,  the  knotted 
hands  grown  so  hard  in  his  service,  as  he  answered, 
“  Indeed  you  have,  Levi,  been  a  good  and  faithful 
servant.  I  wish  to  God  I  could  give  you  a  dollar  a  day 
for  the  last  forty  years,  but  you  know  this  war  that  will 
give  you  all  freedom,  has  ruined  us,  and  when  it  is 
over,  some  way  we  must  work  together,  for  those  who 
will  then  indeed  belong  to  each  other.” 

“  I  know  it  marster,  and  you  do  not  owe  me  any¬ 
thing.  Haven’t  you  and  my  blessed  Miss  Annie  cared 
for  me  and  mine  in  sickness  and  in  health;  didn’t  she 
take  my  little  children  in  her  arms  and  carry  them  to 
the  good  Bishop,  and  me  and  Viney  hear  dem  little 
black  slaves  made  ‘  children  of  Christ,  and  inheritors 
of  the  kingdom  of  God  ?  ’ 

“  Didn’t  she  set  by  Viney  when  she  was  sick  so 
long,  night  after  night,  and  when  she  had  crossed  the 
river,  didn’t  she  close  her  eyes  wif  her  own  white 
hands,  an’  say  ‘  goodby,  good,  faithful  friend,  till  we 
meet  in  the  Kingdom  of  our  Father  ?  ’  Didn’t  she  send 
her  own  white  dress  to  robe  my  wife  in  an’  tell  me  of 
the  robe  of  righteousness  we  could  all  wear  if  we 
washed  in  the  blood  of  the  Lamb  of  God  ?  ” 

“Oh,  no,  marster,  just  please  givt  me  free  papers, 
but  you  don’t  owe  me  anything.  I  owes  you  for  a 
happy  home,  de  care  of  my  wife  and  my  little  chil¬ 
dren,  an’  a  restin’  place  beside  the  wife  of  my  youth, 
but  marse,  please,  I  want  to  die  a  free  man,  tho’  I  have 
lived  a  happy  slave.” 
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“Indeed  you  shall,  Levi.”  Roy  quickly  brought 
pen  and  paper,  and  articles  of  freedom  were  written 
for  Levi  Morton  from  Algernon  Graham,  signed  and 
delivered  to  the  old  man,  who  seized  the  hand  that 
gave  the  paper  to  him,  kissed  it,  and,  as  the  tears 
rained  down  his  dark  face  he  said,  ‘  Thank  you  my 
good  kind  marster,  thank  you  a  thousand  times.’  ” 

Looking  up  to  Heaven  he  cried  aloud,  “Lord,  let 
thy  servant  depart  in  peace,  for  my  eyes  have  seen 
Thy  salvation.” 

He  was  exhausted  with  emotion,  and  his  master 
held  a  cup  of  wine  to  his  lips,  then  laid  him  gently 
upon  the  pillow,  saying  “  I  will  send  Lucy,  sit  by  him 
Roy  until  she  comes,  then  come  to  the  house,  you 
look  tired  and  must  rest.  Good  night,  Levi,  I  hope 
you  will  be  as  good  a  free  man  as  you  have  been  a 
slave,  God  knows  I  am  glad  it  is  coming  to  all  my 
people.” 

Little  Roy  held  Uncle  Levi’s  hand  until  he  fell 
asleep.  As  he  laid  it  softly  down,  old  Levi  stirred,  and 
Roy  heard  him  say  “The  Lord  bless  and  keep  thee, 
little  marster.” 

Aunt  Lucy  came,  and  Roy  went  in  to  sit  by  his 
beloved  grandfather  and  talk  in  the  quaint,  old-fash¬ 
ioned  way  those  two  loved,  until  bed  time.  In  the 
morning  they  found  old  Levi  “asleep  in  Jesus,”  but 
the  Emancipation  papers  were  tightly  clasped  in  his 
hand  and  the  light  of  Freedom  was  on  his  brow. 
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